4 Days Left to Save McGee 


McGee Vigil Starts FREE Unionists Visit D. of J., 
In Capital Tomorrow Willie McGee Ask Action on McGee 


By William Z. Foster 
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MacARTHUR WANTS 
a 
ON PEOPLE'S GHINA 


Admits Soviet Army Aim Is Defense 


PEACE STRESSED IN CHIN A WASHINGTON, May 3.—Gen. Douglas MacArthur told Senators 


today he has favored a declaration of full-scale war by all the United 


MAN-IN-THE-STREET POLL Nations on China, unless the Peking government bowed to his ultima- 


_ | tum. He was forced to admit that the Soviet Union maintained forces in the Far East 
TOKYO, May 3.—A newspaper survey shows the average Chi- 


nese is a man of peace, the New China News Agency reported today. for defensive ewe ses only. 5 
A special Peace Page carried by the Peiping Peoples Daily MacArthur's demand for a declaration of War against China came in answer to 


quoted man-in-the-street opinions from many parts of China as ex- | a question by Sen. Wiley (R-Wis). The ousted general declared: 
emer oe _ over Japanese rearmament and the return of | “I can tell yor what I would have done... . I would have served . . . warning on 
liang Kai-she . . . _f: 

Tir ssisttecaliitlinis) idbiee that the sand tithe dated: vals tumce (China) that if she did not within a reasonable time discuss a cease-fire order, that the 
above all else but is ready to fight to keep it,” the Peiping news- | entire force of the United Nations would be utilized. . . . In other words I would have 
paper said. supplied her with an ultimatum, ,.. That is what I would have done and I would still 

\ — do it.” 


WHAT HE WANTS 
Highlights of his testimony: 


* The U. S. should have prevented the Chinese people from choosing Communists 
‘ Ip ar to lead their government; 


* U.S. losses in Korea will be “staggering” unless his “spread the war’ plan is ac- 
cepted; 


Convicted * His proposals to equip Chiang Kai-shek’s troops on Taiwan (Formosa) for an 
invasion of China have been approved by the Pentagon and are “being carried out now.” 


* Chiang’s troops should be used not only to invade China but to “infiltrate” 


} ' Indo China and for fighting in Korea. 
Of ‘Contem ¢ * The Joint Chiefs of Staff in a memorandum dated Jan. 12 agreed with his plans 
for using Chiang’s troops, blockading the Chinese coast, and carrying on “air reconnai- 
sance’ over China. 
—See Page 2 * It would be only “common sense” to bomb China. 
° U. S. forces wei have “completely destroyed” the Koreans “if the Chinese 
had not intervened.” 
fe} All operations in Korea are “in the hands of the American Coventeuan: His rela- 
SOVIET WORK ERS GET 7A ¥ . tions ae "the United Nations, as Supreme Commander of the UN forces;, were, only 
“nomina | 
"OF N ATION AL INCOME ® He has “constantly asketl for morejtrdops” in Korea. Soest ef 
* The disposition of Soviet ger me Far East are ony Fo cigs bs, 
» . ¢)'Testifyi fore a int session of two Segate committees Mac ou 
‘ |See e age 10 tes 43 (Continued oa Pag eek 
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Philip Bart 
Convicted of 
‘Contempt’ 


WASHINGTON, May 3.—Philip Bart, general manager 
of the Daily Worker, was convicted of contempt of Con- 


Daily Worker, New York, Friday, Mag 4, 195% 


After Shooting By 


WAKE FOREST, N. C., May 3.—Twenty-nine textile 
to be strikers, including Norman Holford, president of the 
here, were today arrested on charges growing out of last 


29 Carolina Pickets Held 


Scabs | 


workers, almost all believed 
Textile Workers Union local 
Friday night’s two-hour gun 


‘battle at Royal Cotton Mills. 

The workers are being arraigned 
today. They are charged with “de- 
istroymg property and “obstruct- 
ing police officers. 


Police patrohmen were stil] sta- 
tioned around the plant, one of 


scheduled to meet with strike rep- 
resentatives Monday. A co-owner 


of the mill is U. S. Sen. Willis 
Smith, of North Carolina. 


The first burst of gunfire, ac- 
cording to the Raleigh News and 


7:30 p.m. In addition to Rankin, 
who was hit by rifle pellets on 
ithe chest and shoulder, Ruby Mae 
Woodlief, 14, was shot in the leg, 
and Purvis Perry, a striker, was 
shot in the chest. 


those out in the walkout of 40,000 
cotton workers. 

Everett Jordan, North Carolma 
state Democratic Chairman and 


Observer reporter, Jim Rankin, 
who was among the three hit, 
came from a of the mill that 
was darkened.“ Some scabs: had 


gress today by Federal District Judge Burnita Shelton 


Matthews. The trial was held| 

without a jury. : | THESE FO 
Bart had been indicted on 32! ppg 

counts and was charged with re-, ge 

fusing to answer questions put to —  ~ 

him by members of the House 

Un-American Committee last June.'\— 


sible self-incrimination. The last 11 gym 
‘contempt’ cases brought to court |F 4 
by the Truman administration had |o4 
ended with acquittals on the basis'F ae 
of such defense pleas. Ee 

In asking for dismissal of the Hag 
eight-count-case against Bart to- 
day, defense counsel pointed out)f 
that seven of the eignt remaming 
charges dealt with questions which | 
~had been mrelevantly put by the; 
Un-Americans at the committee, 
hearing. 

The eighth count, Bart's coun- 
sel charged, concerned a question By 
cver which The Workers man- 
ager had claimed his right to avoid 
self-incrimination. | 

However, the court ignored this 
fact and accepted the governments © 
argument that Bart had not prop- § 
erly pleaded possible self-incrimi-' 
nation. | 

The court over-ruled the defense 
motion. for dismissa] of the charges. 

It is expected that the verdict 
will be appealed. 

Bart’ fases a possible jail term 
of one year arid $1,000 fine. fee... 

The court ruled that the Un- p@ 
Americans hadea right to grill Bart 
in its investigation into alleged | 
“subversive activities. Judge Mat- 
thews rejected the defense plea / 
that the seventh count against. 
The Worker's business manager. 
was an infringement on the free- - 
dom of the press. 


| 
. 


Seon; 
’ bay As “4 


“Shortly after the mitial - burst 
of fire from the mill,” continued 
the News and Observer story, 
“there was no fire returned from 

(Continued on Page 9) 
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Sea Cooks Convention 


and with the longshoremen was today placed as a primary objective by the 200 delegates 
to the Marine Cooks and Stewards 50th anniversary convention. When the convention 


TOP FUND DRIVE GOALS 


West Virginia and Oregon Communist Party organi- 
zations yesterday joined the list of those completing their 
fund drive goals. 

Anita Whitney, veteran Communist leader of Cali- 
fornia, who has just recovered from a serious illness, made 
it one of her first acts after leaving her sickbed to forward 
$25 to the Communist Party and $25 to the Daily Worker 
for their respective fund drives. 


? 


~ Mof MCS, on May 2, 1901, Harry 


Little Katherine Rogers, aged 
five months, nestles comfortably 
in her mothers She 
doesn’t know that moments from 


alliis. 


now she will be torn from those 
loving, sheltering arms. Susan 
Rogers is three. Thats Susan, 
at the right, holding on feéar- 
fully to her mothers dress. 


Susan is old enough to know 
that her mother is being taken 
to a place called “jail.” 

Susan and baby Katherine, 
and their brothers Tommy, 8, 
and Andy, 9, are the sons and 
daughters of a woman who spoke 
out for peace and socialism. And 
so this picture was taken in 
Denver, Col., USA. A picture 
which-will one day rémind Amer- 
ica of the infamy of capitalism. . 
A picture of Mrs. Jane Rogers, 
33, former treasurer of the 
Colorado Communist  Pariy, 
taken from her four children to 
serve out the 82-day balance of 
a four-month term for “con- 
tempt’ of the U. S. District 
Court. 

Jane Rogers had refused to be 
a stoolpigeon agaimst those 
whom the Truman government 
wanted te be labeled “Commu- 
nist.” The U. S. Supreme Court 
upheld her conviction. But as 
the Denver jail was about to 
close on this courageous mother 
of four, her last words were for 
the struggle of the people for 
peace: “Truman started the .Ko- 
rean war and he can stop it,” 
she said. “He started all the po- 
litical persecutions and he can 
stop them. If he can take Mac- 
Arthur out of Korea, he can stop 
the war and help make this a 
peaceful. world.” 


; BO SON 


Maps 
Maritime Unity Program 


SAN FRANCISCO, May 3.—Building maritime unity with other seafaring union! 


SUFFOLK, Va., May 3.—Ac- 
ceptance of an 8.6 cents an hour 
package increase by 1,200 Pilant- 
‘ers Peanuts workers here was an- 
| nounced yesterday by the Distri- 
butive, Processing and Office 
Workers Union. 

The Planters workers, mainly 


‘paused to observe the founding 


Bridges, president, and the nego- 
tidting committee of the Interna-| Negro men and women, voted 
tional Longshoremen’s and Ware-| acceptance of the company’s offer 
housemen’s Union attended to re-|at an overflow membership meet- 
new the pledge of traditional Jong-|ing Tuesday, at the same time 
shore-seamen fraternal alliance on|@°¢!ting that the imerease was far 
Sak from adequate. 


. , Four of a six cents an hour 
Bridges, who received a stand- 


across the board wage inerease 
ing ovation, predicted that if the| became effective immediately. The 
two unions continue to stand to-|"€maining two cents was to be 
gether “we can win the) 


submitted to the Wage Stabiliza- 
hee | 
forees of disunity, protect our mem- 


Over 


company. 7 


tion Board. by the union and 
(Continued on Page 9) The imereases brought mini- 


1 
French People Fi 
By Joseph Starobin | 
Daily Worker Correspondent | 
PARIS, May 3.—Close to a third} This tremendous action is spon- 
of a million elected delegates—with|sored by the “Mouvement Pour 
200,000 from Greater Paris alone—La Paix” (the Movement for 
are expected here for a’ great, Peace), the central, national peace 
Peace Rally the weekend ef July!organization. The election ° of 
14-15. Lae delegates is being combined every- 
The chief demand, both in the' where with the signature of peti- 
preparations now taking place and tions for a Big Five parley and 


at the rally itself, is the negotia- 


tion ef a Big Five Peace Pact. 


HIKE AT PLANTERS PEANUTS — 


NCE OF PAY | 


»mums for the majority of workers 
up to 86 and 93 cents an hour. 
One and six-tenths of a cent was 
ito be applied to cover upward 
adjustments ranging from nine to 
|24 cents an hour for about 200 
j=iea and semi-skilled workers. 


| One cent was set aside to cover 
three additional vacations, to 
bring the total vacations up to six. 
After the company refused to 
‘make any offer on increased wages 
during the month-long negotia- 
tions, the 1,200 workers voted to 
grant Local 26 officers authority 
) to call a strike if necessary. The 
unions international executive 
board backed the local, and ad- 


vised locals throughout the eoun- 
try to stand ready te -assist 
Planters workers. 


placing on record of every con- instances are cited of how munic- 
ceivable organization—from fac-| ipal councils, or factory meetings, 
tory departments to the official!or conferences ef students, farm- 
governmental bodies, such as ers, doctors, or just simply neigh- 
municipal and regional councils. bors of a single story of an apart- 
L’Humanite devotes half.a page|ment house are backing up the 
to a page of its four to six pages Big Five Peace Pact d 
every day under the specia).head-| The actions—usually unanimous 
ing: “For a Pact Among the Big —of the municipal councils are 


Five.”+ ‘Almost ‘every day new, especially interesting ‘since. they 


ht for Big 5 Peace Pact 


include members of the Socialist, 
Radical, Catholic Republican and 
De Gaulist parties. 


The idea of a vast rally of 
elected delegates was spurred 
here ‘by the example of the Fed-' 
eration of Woman, which assem-— 
bled neo less than 30,000 women - 
jat the suburb of Genevilliérs : om 

(Continued on Page 8) — 
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Gee Vigil Tomorrow in Capital; — 
ionists Tell D. ot J.: ActNow — 


WASHINGTON, May 3.—The White House and the Justice Depart- 
ment were accused today of making a football out of the life of Willie 
McGee, Negro victim of a ‘rape’ frameup who is scheduled to die in Laurel, 


Miss. mext Monday at midnight. 
The charges were levelled by a 
group of Negro and white trade- 
union leaders, whose délegation. in 
behalf of McGee was told by the 
Justice Department civil rights sec- 
tion te “ge and see Niles.” 

When the labor delegation did 
attempt to see Divid Niles, White 
House secretary to President Tru- 
man, they learned that their ap- 
pomtment with him was cancelled. 
Finally reaching him by phone, 
they were told by Niles that there 
was no need to see him because 
all the documents in the McGee 
case would be transferred to the 


Justice Department's civil rights| 


Participating in the delegation 
were Arthur Osman, president of 
the Distributive Workers. Union; 
William Hood, secretary of the 
Ford Local 600, UAW and head 
of the Trade Union Committee to 
Defend Willie McGee; Thomas 
‘Richardson, United Public Work- 
ers, Washington; Cleveland Rob- 
‘inson, vice-president, District 65; 
Abe Weisburd, secretary, Trade 

(Continued on Page 9) 


A nationwide vigil around the White House to save the life of Willie 
McGee, slated to die after Monday midnight, will begin tomorrow (Satur- 
day) at 4 p.m. and will be headed by William L. Patterson, Howard Fast, 


help free Willie McGee. 
O’Neill’s letter follows: 
“Dear Mr. President: 


“IT hereby write you as a veteran of the first 
World War and as a member of the same division 
that you were in, and as a Gold Star father of 


World War II who lost three 


second World War and who has two sons and a 


nephew now in Korea. 


“I hereby request and ask you to use all power 
of your office for the freedom of Willie McGee 
held on a framed and trumped up charge of rape 
in the state of Mississippi on the sentence of 
death. As no white man in the state of Mississippi 
was ever sentenced to death on the same charge, 
Willie McGee's only crime is being a colored man 
and being a member of the working class. 


FR 


By Wm. Z. Foster 


- On May 8 Willie McGee is 
scheduled te be lynched legally 
by the State of Mississippi. 
This leaves but a very few days 
‘fer the people to act, if they 
are to. pre- 
vent the com- 
iris sion of 
this crime. It 

is urgent that 
telegrams at 
protest be at 
once sent to 
President 
Truman and 
to Governor 
Wright of 
Mississi p p i, 
demanding that 
freed. 

The fight to save Willie Mc- 
Gee from _  beimg officially 
lynched is far more than an 
effort to protect the life and 
liberty of an innocent man, 
paramount though this is. It is 
also a political struggle of ma- 
jor significance. At stake is the 
right of the Negro people ta 
‘the basic freedoms practiced by 
the rest of the citizens of the 
United States. The execution 
of McGee would bring joy to 
the heart of every white su- 
premacist and reactionary in 
the country. And, by the same 
token, his release would be a 
real victory for all the forces of 
democracy and progress. 

The planned legal lynching 
of McGee in Mississippi is part 
and parcel of the whole tradi- 
tion of mob violence against 
the Negro people by the Ku 
Klux Klanners and white su- 
premacists in the South, 
Throughout the decades since 
(the Civil War these ultra-reac- 
tionaries have stained the pages 
of American history thousands 
‘of times with gang murders of 
ganocent and helpless Negroes. 
| occasions 
i have shocked the people 


ES 
ee a cc ompg te aameg States with the 


McGee be 


- janumerable 


shootings, hang- 


EE 


Willie McGee 


ings and burnings of Negroes 
who were cynically accused of 
all sorts of imaginary crimes. 

As for the federal govern- 
ment during all these years, it 
has done nothing to stamp out 
lynching. Congress has steadily 
refused to pass specific anti- 
lynching laws, and the FBI and 
other national law enforcement 
agencies, which are so alert in 
persecuting Communists, and 
progressives enerally, have 
never been able to ferret out 
and punish lynchers even where 
the federal laws provided them 
a legal basis for so doing. Jim- 
crow Washington has always 
been a loyal ally of the south- 


ern lynch mobs. 


Of late. years, the people's 
opposition to lynching has 
mounted and grown stronger. 

This has been because of the 
gallant resistance of the Negro 
people themselves; because of 
the help they have received 
from their white allies; and, 
during the last few years, be- 
cause of the indignation of 
democratic peoples abroad at 
the monstrous lynchings going 
on in the United States. To 
the Communist Party here and 
abroad belongs no small share 
of the credit for developing this 


growing national and interna~ 


tional sentiment against lynch- 
ing. 

Lynching of Negroes still con- 
tinues to disgrace the South, 
but it is no longer the easy 
matter that it once used to be. 
The white lynchers are finding 
it necessary to adopt new_tac- 
tics in their violence against the 
Negro people. For one thing, 
these thr gs, immune to prosecu- 
tion, these thugs are increas- 
ingly shooting down Negroes 
individually, which largely ac- 
counts for the extremely. high 
homicide rate in the South; and 
then, they are more and more 
using the technique, on the 
Se&ttsboro model, of legally 
lynching Negroes through : 

(Continued on Page 9) 


“Now, Mr. 


Father of 2 Gis in Korea 
Asks Truman to Aid McGee 


John Robert O'Neill, who fought in World 
War I in the division that Presideat Truman was 
in, who lost three children in World War II, and 
whe has two sons and a nephew now in Korea, 
has written a letter to Truman urging him to 


President, as you were sworn to 


uphold the Constitution of the United States and 
to uphold the four freedoms promulgated by the 
greatest President of the Ugited States, Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt, and the greatest American who 


ever lived, so my wife and I both call upon you 
in the name of justice, Americanism and in the 
name of our boys who have died and are still 


and to use the 
children in the 


living to use all the power of your office to free 
Willie McGee and establish the Four Freedoms 


power of your office against dis- 


crimination regardless of race, color, creed or 
nationality. . . . Let's make democracy and Amer- 
icanism work and stop talking about it. 

“Hoping that you will use the power of your 
office as President of the United States and Com- 
mander in Chief of the Armed Forces, I am 

“Sincerely yours, 

“A veteran and a gold star father, 
“IOHN ROBERT O'NEILL 

“D479 Ha 
“Chicago.” 


r Ave. 


“As a white woman brought up 
in the South, I am going to Mis- 
sissippi to help save the life of 
Willie McGee,” said Mrs. Sarah 
‘Randolph yesterday. Mrs. Ran- 
dolph is part of a group of 17 
women from numerous organiza- 


part of a nationwide delegation of 
white women slated to. see Gov. 
Fietding Wright tomorrow morn- 
ing, 

“For 22 years in the South I 
was told about the flower of South- 


press conterence at Hotel New 
Yorker prior to the delegates’ de- 
parture. I am angry with the way 
white men in the South use white 
women to cover up their brutality 
and injustice against the Negro 
people. Such southern men are 
net at all concerned with the flower 
of Southern womanhood. But there 
are courageous people in the South 
who are trying to wipe out this 
blot, and helping to keep the 
South a part of the United States.” 


WOMEN’S STATEMENT 
A statement = by the 


women before leaving declared: 
“A handful of men rule the South 
like one large prison camp of Ne- 
pee and poor whites. To en- 
orce their profitable rule, they 
raise the cry, ‘Defend white wom- 
anhood. But we shall not permit 
them to hide their evil behind the 
skirts of the white women of Amer- 
ica. No, white working women 
and housewives of America de- 
nounce the murderous goals of 
Dixie-justice, and reject the prof- 
erred ‘protection’ offered the wom- 
en of America by the Southern 
rulers.” 

Mrs. Randolph said she was 
going as an individual who had 
worked with Negroes in Harlem 
theatre groups. 

Included in the delegation were 
representatives from Local 1, Bak- 


POINT O 


MacA and 


By Alan Max 


General MacArthur, as everyone knows, refused to have 


tions en route to Mississippi to be’ 


ern womanhood,” she said at a} 


SOUTHERN WOMAN TELLS 
WHY SHE JOINS McGEE FIGHT 


ers Union, AFL, Civil Rights Con- 
gress, Brooklyn Tenants and Con- 
sumer Council, Students Division 
of the Labor Youth League, Na- 
tional Guardian, Bronx Women for 
Peace, Furriers Joint Board, Fur- 
riers Joint Council, United Elec- 
trical Workers, Nationacl Council 
of the Arts, Sciences and Profes- 
sions, Federation of Emma Lazarus 


Clubs,. Jefferson School and Dis-| 


trict 65. 

Lucy Brown, concern pianist 
and representative of the ASP, said 
democratic culture cannot flourish 
side by side with Dixiecrat lynch- 
ings and double-standard justice. 

“The only way to stop the lynch- 
irigs of Negro people is for all 
Americans to unite,” declared Mrs. 

(Continued on Page 9) 


stru 


Mrs. Bessie Mitchell, Mrs. Amy 
Mallaru, the Rev. Spencer Ken- 
nard and other outstanding fight- 
ers for Negro rights. 

Special busses will leave New 
York for Washington tomorrow at 
8 a.m. and Sunday at 6 a.m. The 


f ae 
Shipyard Local Asks 
Truman Save McGee 


President Truman was 
urged to save the life of 
Willie McGee by members 
of Local 22, CIO Marine 
and Shipbuilding Workers © 
Union, in New York. A reso- 
lution deploring the “vicious 
frameup perpetrated against 
an innocent man, was 
adopted at the April mem- 
bership. meeting. 

‘i ei 
vigil is organized by the Civil, 
Rights Congress, 23 W. 26 St. 
Round trip fare will be $10. 
Joining in the mass vigil is the 
American Labor Party, whose 
executive secretary, Arthur Schut- 
zer, yesterday declared: “The 
vigil in Washington will consti- 
tute the conscience of the Ameri- 
can people knocking on the doors 


of the White House to stop the 


scheduled execution of Willie Mc- 
Gee. We urge full support to 
this crucial action in our coun- 
trys capital.” 

Patterson, CRC executive sec- 
retary, said yesterday that the life 
of the innocent Negro worker, fac- 
ing a legal lynching, can be saved 
provided there is no let-up in the 

le to save him. 
1¢ United Labor Action Com- 
mittee urged its members to at- 
tend the vigil, and also send dele- 
gates to the group of white wom- 


len en route to see Gov. Fielding 
Wright of Mississippi 


to save Mc- 
ees life. It ur wires to the 
re from shops and mem- 
s today demanding that he’ 


commute McGees sentence. 


Full support was also urged for 
the mass prayer anu protest meet- 
ing, to be held tomorrow on the 
(Continued on Page 9) 


Trenton Judge Permits 


2 More ‘Confessions’ 


By Abner W. Berry 
TRENTON, N. J., May 


3—In a move branded “un- 


constitutional” by defense counsel, Judge Ralph J. Smalley 


today allowed alleged “confessions’ of two more Trento 


Six defendants to be read to the 
all-white jury of eight women and 
six men. One other such “con- 
fession” was read yesterday. 


The “confession” involved the| 
six Negroes in the Jan. 27, 1948,! 
killing of William Horner, a 72- 
year-old store keeper. The jury 
now has heard the “confessions” 


of Ralph Cooper, Collis English 
Judge 
Smalley through out as illegal the 
“statements” of James Thorpe and 


and McKinley _ Forrest. 


John McKenzie. Horace Wilson, a 
sixth defendant did not sign a 


F ORDER 


the Phone 


——— 


a telephene im his office in Tokyo. 


3 Was that because a phone permits two to do tae talking? ‘“ 


<e 


statement” when it was handed to 
him. 

After hearing the third alleged 
“confession,” the jury now has its 
sixth version of the alleged crime 
presented by the state: Prosecutor 
Mario H. Volpe’s presentation to 
the jury contained one; still an- 
other was contained in the testi- 
mony of chief of detectives. Frank 
A. Naples. There is one each in 
the three alleged “confessions,” 
and yet another version contained 
in the police recprds. 

Volpe’s request this morning to 
read the “confessions” in court 
aroused a storm of protest from 
defense counsel which carried over 
to the afternoon session, Attorney 


iGeorge Pellettieri declared that all 


police officers present when the 


i“confessions” were taken should be 


placed on the witness stand before 
any “confessions” are read. To do 
otherwise, he told the court, was 
to deny the defendants “their con- 
continued on Page 9) 
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| Letters That Tell Why Our | 
Readers Support Their Paper. 


- BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Dear John Pittman: 

Accept forthwith my small contribu- 
tion of $3 for support of the Daily and 
Sunday Worker. I wish I could give 
more. 

Your column is always an eye-opener. 
You have lucidly explained the reality 
of affairs as they relate to all the people 
of the U. S., and to the world at large. 
I am a white person, and you have done 
the service of bringing me ever closer 
to my Negro fellow Americans. 


Thank you. 
S. Z. 


Dear John Pittman: 
‘ These $5. represent the number of 
- years we will have to struggle to bring 
Socialism to the U. S. It isn't far off! 
Let’s keep fighting for peace—and to 
gave Willie McGee. 

As for MY PAPER—you know what 
they say—the first hundred years are the 
hardest—under capitalism. 

Also—was very delighted at the mag- 
nificent column on Willie McGee's wife, 
Rosalee—and the Biblical comparison 
(several weeks ago). It was beautiful, 
and touching. 

Good health and a long productive 
life. 

J. B. 


WATERBURY, Conn. 
Editor, Daily Worker: 

As an old-time Socialist, I believe in 
justice where justice is needed. In your 
case, you need it. Here is $2. 

‘ The mite I can do is too small, but 
what can a wage slave at 60 do?r 


rie 3 


Dear Friends: 

Please accept our small contribution 
of $8 to the only real newspaper we 
know—a true workingclass paper. We 
admire your courageous and boldly out- 
spoken stands on the burning issues fac- 
ing the American workingclass—and the 
international workingclass. 

Onward to a better life. 


A READER 


DETROIT 
Dear Friends: 

Am sending this $5 for The Worker 
and the Daily Worker. I read The 
Worker myself and want to keep it going. 
It is the only paper for common people 
to read, 

Will send more later. R. L. 


a 


~ 


The Daily Worker has received hundreds of letters from read- 


ers containing contributions to its fund drive. 


We are sorry we 


haven’t the space to print them all. We are printing some of them 
to give an idea of the spirit reflected.in these letters of love for the 
workers’ paper, and of appreciation for the paper’s fight for peace 


and. socialism: 


- 


_- OMAHA, Neb. 
Dear Elizabeth Gurley Flynn: 


The enclosed is for the many, many 
people across the U. S. who don’t want 
this war agd wonder just what the “heck” 
we are doing in Korea. a 


Dear Friends: 


Please excuse the slight amount we 
are sending but we were recently mar- 
ried and so can't afford more. 

If we are able we shall-certainly send 
in more so that The Worker can con- 
tinue the fight for the greatest of all 
human struggles—the establishment of a 
world of peace and Socialism. 

Greetings to all the staff. 


Two LYL Members 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 
Editor, Daily Worker: 


After hearing the windbag’s broadcast 
on Sunday night, I decided to send $5 
although I am not in a position to send 
a fin at present. But you can thank the 
windbag for it as he sure made up my 
mind and I only hope there's a million 
guys like me who head his vicious 
broadcast. Keep him on the other side 
and well win more friends. ny 


CLEVELAND 


o-oo 


Dear Editor: 
I would like to do my humble share 


in trying to keep this fine newspaper 


The Worker alive. Please accept my $10. 
M. B. 


DENVER 
Dear Friends: 

I sent you $5 last week. Enclosed is 
another $10 to throw the lie into Pear- 
son's teeth. 

Let us hope that people everywhere 
are responding to your appeal to save 
the life of our beloved Daily and Worker. 

Yours for peace and a brighter future. 


AMBRIDGE, Pa. 
Dear Joe Starobin: 


I like your column. I like the Daily 

Worker. Here's $5 for progress. 
A FRIEND 

Dear Alan Max: 

Enclosed find $3 for our great paper. 

Without our great paper, money 
would be worthless. 

Withing you a lot of success, I remain, 


H. K. 


BELLEVILLE, Ill. 
Editor, Daily Worker: 

Enclosed find money order for $10 
to the press fund. 

I enjoy all of the articles in the Daily 
Worker and The Worker as they are the 
only papers that I read that print news 
about world labor and political news 
that is not tainted with corruption of 
the money changers. C. $. 


KANSAS CITY, Kan. 
Editor, Daily Worker: 
- Enclosed you will find a $5 bill for 
the drive. I wish it could be more but 
I feel this is my limit just now. Please 
credit it to George Morris, 
E. F. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Dear Friends: 

Enclosed please find $10, my share to 
the fund. I only wish I could make it 
$1,000. 

Keep the good work up. We are 
bound to win the struggle. The sooner 
the better. 

Here is wishing you good luck. 

M. F. 


BROOKLYN, N., Y. 
Editor, Daily Worker: 
Just a few dollars to see that a free 
press should exist in the United States. 
I get pleasure reading the articles in 
the Sunday Worker and also a good view 
of things. May the paper last forever 
and get a larger circulation. 
M. F. 


WESTPORT, Conn. 
Dear Friends: 
Enclosed is a money order for $10 to 


help save the best-publication in the 
U. S. D. Q.  - 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Dear Friends: 
Enclosed is a postal note for $10 to 
disprove the statements in the daily 
pers and radio that the Daily Worker 
is going broke. 
I hope I can help to build the circu- 
lation some. 
W. S. B. 


Editor, Daily Worker: 

A bouquet and $5 to my Mom’s and 
Pop's favorite paper in honor of my first 
birthday. May we both thrive and fight 
for a better future together. 

Please credit this to John Pittman’s 
column. R. G, 


NEW YORK 


Dear Daily Worker: 


Here is what I have saved for your 
drive ($25). 

I keep a jar handy in my kitchen and 
every time I am able to save on some- 
thing, no matter if its a few pennies, 
into the jar is goes! 

I cannot single out any of your writ- 
ers. All of them are wonderful. They 
make me feel as though they are part 
of me. (I think that expresses it.) 

Good luck and g health. 

P. and J. 


A small town in Tennessee 
Editor, Daily Worker: 


You Marxists have been able to ana- 
lyze past conditions and can foresee the 
outcome of these. Believe me these con- 
ditions are now having their effects on 
this section. 

In this town of about 10,000 people, 
since Christmas there is a record of over 
900 leaving for other parts seeking work. 
The majority of these were wage earn- 
ers. 

Most people think our town is a rare 
instance of this, but this is not so. I 
believe it is simply because the people 
have been squeezed from the farms. In 


‘the last 20 or 25 years the small farms 


have disappeared. 

It seems to me the majority of the 
people are beginning to awaken and 
will gain confidence in demanding their 
human rights. L. E. T. 


—= 


ASK DETROIT D.A. 
HEYWOOD PATTERSON CASE 


By William Allan 

DETROIT, May 3.—Attorneys 
for Heywood Patterson, whom a 
jury refused to convict of first de- 
gree murder yesterday, are seek- 
ing today to get Wayne County 
prosecutor Gerald O’Brien to drop 
the charges -against patterson. 


The jury voted seven for con-| 


viction on manslaughter and five 
for acquittal. The prosecution had 
asked for a verdict of first degree 
murder. 


‘in a police brutality case. 


Patterson is one of the nine Ne-| 
gro Scottsboro youths framed by 
the southern lynchers back in the 
thirties on a charge of “rape.” In 
‘this case he was charged with the 
murder of one Willie Mitchel on 
Dec. 16, 1950. Patterson declared 
he was attacked by five individuals 
in a bar on Orleans and Monroe 
Streets, struck with a bottle over 
the head, and forced to defend his 
life from knives wielded by several 
of the assailants. 


The prosecution never clearly 
established any motive and never 
were able to shake Patterson’s 
story that he did not know anyone 
had been killed that night. 


_ The prosecution never was able 


either to disprove that one Charles 
Corey had : deliberately jostled 


| 


TO DROP 


Patterson, starting the fight. 

Patterson had been in the neigh- 
borhood with his brother, Julian, 
who was selling copies of Patter- 
son's book, “Scottsboro Boy.” They 
had gone into the bar to have a 
drink when the attack came with- 
out warning. 

Patterson, the day before the 
attack, had agreed to be a witness 

His many long years served un- 
justly in jail and his forthright 
story on the stand had unquestion- 
ably a decisive bearing on the 
jurys decision. There was one 
Negro woman on the jury. 
GORDY TRIAL 

Meanwhile, in another court- 
room here, Charles A. Gordy, Sr., 
Negro member of the Ford UAW 
local, is on trial on a murder 
charge, before an all-white jury. 

Gordy is charged with killing, 
a policeman on Nov. 19, 1950, 
The police came to Cordy’s home 
that day and arrested his son, 
Charles Gordy, yr. an AFL bus 
driver. They had no warrant and 
entered Gordy, Jr.’s bedroom with 
drawn gun. Gordy, Sr., remon- 
strated with them, and asked them 
to let his son dress. 


Gordy’s defense attorney, Har- 
old Bledsoe, in his opening re- 


marks, charged that a policeman, 
Morgan, fired first. Gordy then 
fired, killing policeman Mellert 
and wounding Morgan. A squad of 
100 police surrounded the house 
and poured bullets and tear gas 
into it, while women and children 
lay on the floor to keep from 
getting hit. 

The defense attorney said hold- 


‘up squad detectives tried to “fix” 


the younger Gordy as a robbery 
suspect, putting him through 10 
showups after the shooting. It is 
reported that young Gordy was 


driving a bus at the time of the 
robbery. 

The courtroom is packed with 
workers and Negro people watch- 
ing to see what happens when 
a citizen protects his home from 
illegal invasion. 


VIET NAM, LAOS, CAMBODIA 
FORGE JOINT FREEDOM FRONT 


PEKING (By Mail).—A Joint envisaged in the Program of Ac- 


National United Front of. Viet 
Nam, Laos and Cambodia was 
formed in March at a representa- 
tive conference of the United 
Fronts of these three countries, 
states a delayed Viet Nam News 
Agency report. 

The conference was held in ac- 
cordance with the decision.of the 
preparatory conference of last 
November. The Joint United 
Front was formed to speed up 
résistance and national construc- 
tion, by promoting mutual co- 
operation and strengthen relations 
with friendly nations, as clearly 


HARLEM AFFAIR SUNDAY — 
FOR SAVE-McGEE FIGHT 


“Save Willie McGee” affair will be held this Sun- 


day, 5 to 9 pm., at the Rainbow Room, Bowman’s Bar and Grill 
155 St. and St. Nicholas Place, it was announced 
Harlem Civil Rights Congress. 


y by the 


The_ affair will be a major 


fund raising activity to help finance the crucial phase of the fight. 
Ernie Lieberman and Les Pine of People’s Artists will be among 


the entertainers. 


Honored guests will include William L. Patterson, Mrs. Bessie 
Mitchell, Miss Frances Smith, Mrs, Amy Mallard, Mrs, Audley, 


eas 


Moore, Ferdinand Smith, Mrs. Pearl Laws and Miss Alice Childress. 


_J 


— 


: 


tion drafted by the conference. 


A Joint People’s Committee to 
help carry out the United Front’s 
resolution and to exchange ex- 
periences was set up. The confer- 
ence issued a manifesto to the 
people of these three countries to 
join in still closer unity and to 
support the United Front. 


The chief delegates of three 
national elements, Ton Duc. Thang, 
Sophanowong, and Sieuheng em- 
phasized that the Joint National 
United Front will cement the 
Indo-Chinese people into an im- 
mense force and will bring about 
an early and complete victory over 
the French aggressors. 
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California High Court 
Voids Frameup Trial 
t Negro Youth 


OAKLAND, Cal., May 3.—The State Supreme Court, in a 6 to - decision, has set 


Real’ Venting Mahcine Co.” aside the conviction of Jerry Newson, Negro youth, on a charge of murder. The court 
"The eae Ph also asks the! held that irrelevant prosecution testimony was “erroneously and improperly” admitted by 
indictments of McLean's brother | Superior Court Judge Donald K. : 


Paul, and Conlin’s brother, Joseph. | Quayle. 3 
Indictments of three policemen,| _Newson, 19, was convicted last 


Grand Jury Asks 
Indictments of 20 
~ Homestead Officials 


_ By Art Shields 
: PITTSBURGH, May 3:—A grand jury report on graft, 
gambling and prostitution in the steel suburb of Homestead 
casts an ugly light on District Attorney William S. Rahauser 

' and other men behind the frame- 
‘up trial of three Communist 
leaders. The grand jury report was 
made public yesterday, while the 
“sedition” trial was in re@ess. on 

_ account of the illness of a juror. 
. The “sedition” trial defendants are 


ec 


Frank, the grand jury says, is 
the partner of Chief Conlin in the 


rector, urged letters to District Ate 
torney J. Frank Coakley, Alameda 


drop the case instead of forcing. 
Newson to stand another trial. 


; Steve Nelson and Andy Onda, 
i Communist leaders and James Dol- 


gen, Daily Worker writer. 


The grand jury report calls for 


| the indictment of more than 20 
..Homestead officials. as allies of the 
. Criminal underworld. 


The report also charges an at- 


+ tempt to whitewash the Home- 


Dr. 


_ Stead*corruption by Daniel J. Lapp, 
' Rahauser’s chief clerk. 

The grand jury report states that 
John McLean, burgess 
: Homestead and clerk of the courts 


+ of Allegheny County,-with offices 


in, Pittsburgh, is “the person pri-} 


marily responsible for the exist- 


| 
of) 


17 city firemen and several tay|May on a charge of the double 
citizens are also demanded. murders of Robert Savage and 
The grand jury charges that the Marjorie Ruth Wilson in a drug 
police have been serving as “su-{Store at Seventh and Adeline Sts., 
pervisors” of the vice-and, gambling Oct. 24, 1949. 
area. es The decision, written by Justice 
Douglas L. Edmonds, cited New- 
'sen'’s charge of oppressive treat- 
‘ment. During the trial Newson 
testified that he was held for six 
days without being permitted to 
see a lawyer, and was grilled by 
police officers working in shifts. 


POLICE TERROR 
The murders were the signal for 
‘police terror in the West Oakland 


Bostonians Hold 
May Day Rally 


| BOSTON, May 3. — Several 
‘hundred. persons attended ‘ Bos- 
ton’s May Day rally in Ruggles 


| 


’ 


‘ ence of corruption, vice and rackets 
‘in Homestead borough.” 


‘Hall, Roxbury, and adopted reso- 
‘lutions urging President Truman to 
‘negotiate a peace in Korea and 


and Harbor Homes Negro com- 


munity. Newson’s arrest, branded | 
a ‘frameup” by the Civil Rights’ 


“We teel,” ‘they said, “that the 
decision indicates our contention 
that the district attorney's office 
obtained its conviction ef Newson 
by highly improper methods, in- 
cluding the use of illegal and preju- 
dicial evidence. 

“We trust that the district at- 
torney will now dismiss the un- 
founded charges against Newson 
_and lend his efforts instead toward 
|finding aud prosecuting the real 


County Court House, to “tell hin 
the people won't stand for another 
trial of Jerry Newson—urge him to 
drop the case.” 


Let Children Aid 
Fight for Peace, 


criminal,” 
The prosecution's testimony on} 
the Harbor Homes robbery at- 
‘tempted to link the drugstore 


Says Professor 


“Parents today have a two-fold 


‘murders by similarity in methods 
_and was. admitted by Judge Quayle 


The “prejudicial effect of (Judge 
Quayle's) 


responsibility in combatting the 


. 7 - .. ' ° = 
‘over strenuous detense objections. effects of war hysteria on their chil- 


dren,” 150 parents and teachers 


The grand jury also’ demands 


act to save the life of Willie Mc+Con 


erroneously admitting’ |representing public and private 


gress, set into motion one of 


the jcertain statements allegedly made schools in Greenwich Village were 
‘before the trial by Barbara Cruik- 


| shank, who was billed by the pros- teld by Dr. Rudolph M., Witten- 


indictment of Police Chief! , , . | : 

va? "| Gee. Claudia Jones, Communist} the biggest peoples defense cam- 
leader, was the featured speaker. | paigns to date in Oakland. 
Marguerite Hicks, chairman of Newson s attorneys, Bertram 


Thomas “Muck” Conlin of Home-! 
' stead, who is charged with direct-| 


‘ecution as.a 


<< 


74 


ing the borough's teeming under- 
- world life. 


racketeer named Joseph 


‘the Party in Boston, acted as|Edises and Robert E. Treuhaft, 
| chairman. The Jewish People's|joined the CRC in demanding that 
Chorus entertained. District Attorney J. Frank Coakley 


Pac 


——— 


———" | REPUDIATED STORY 


Aluminum Trust and Gov't 
~Bilk Consumer on Power 


| *’ PORTLAND, Ore., May 3.—Charges that the Bonneville Power Administration is 
placing the interests of the aluminum trust above those of the people were made here| | Miss Cruikshank admitted the 


stand to testify that sh 


“mystery witness, was |berg, psychotherapist, teacher at 
‘a turning point in the high court|the New School for Social ’Re- 
ruling. ‘search and author of “So You Want 
ito Help People” and “The Art of 
Miss Cruikshank, a 17-year-old | Help People” and “The Art of 
Negro, was put on the witness | Croup Discipline.” 
e saw New- 
son in the drugstore before the 
murder. At the trial, however, she} >"** | | 
lbeing able to identify themselves 


shook the states case by stating) +] we goons 
J ' ¢ “> ls s > + ; 

that she had not seen Newson in| W"" Parents Wik ! y 

working for peace, and encourage 


the store. Ce ae , : 
Si fila en dia 6 iis Sloman ‘their children to share in this: work 
C os re ON AP of mie Supreme even if it is only helping to fold 
“Cea ae ipeace ‘leflets, Dr. Wittenberg said. 


i . ‘ ‘ 
'He spoke at a discussion conter- 


Parents must provide their chil- 
‘dren with the inner security of 


' 


by labor and farm cooperative leaders, includin 


| | | prior statements, but said that they | once ak thm Skokad Maddinee® colin 
_Meenan of the International Long- 


g International Representative Matt 
4 ithe auspices of the Greenwich Vil- 


“| were false and had been made be- 


--gontributed only 38.9 percent of 
- the revenue. 


2s 


“chief beneficiary of Bonneville” 


ity” for public bodies provision 


a 


ECU TCUCUSETCTTTTTTTCTTCC TT SS 


ae 
het 


shoremen’s and Warehousemen’s| | 
Union and Charles Baker, secreta-} ! 


ton farm group. 
In a letter to Sen, Wayne L. 


heen the|0u Snake River. 


small. consumer, has 
power. His charge came as several 
aluminu mcompanies sought to get 
additional power commitments|the Idaho Power Co., using a 
from the federal government. ‘state authority as a front for the 

He disclosed that last year the! transfer. He said the private util- 
Aluminum Co. of America, the ity, a bitter foe of unions and the 
Kaiser Aluminum . & Chemical! 


was planning to turn over power 
from the dam, when it is built, to 


ical | 
sorbed 45 percent of the total| rate instead of the uniform “post- 
power output from the Bonneville) age stamp” rate effected by Bonne- 
and Grand Coulee ‘system, but! ville. 

Only ig cases where power sys- 
tems are municipally controlled or 
the kilowatage is supplied through 
public utility districts or co-ops 
has there been any decrease in 
rates since construction of the 
Bonneville system, Meehan told 
‘Morse. A_ public utility district 


Despite a “preference and prior- 


written into the Bonneville act, he 
said, the aluminum companies got 
twice as many kilowat hours as did 
the public groups. 


| 


| 


proposed Columbia Valley Author-| 
‘Corp. and Reynolds Metals ab-|ity, would charge a prohibitive’ 


Fhe priority clause was also, operating in Wasco County forced| Cause of threats to charge her as 
ted by Baker. In a letter to In-|a private utility there to reduce|@" accessory to the murders. 
ry-manager of an eastern Washing-| terior Secretary Oscar L. Chap-/rates from $5.08 for 200 kilowat}CAMPAIGN URGED 

'man, he expressed concern as to'hours to $4, he said: 
|whether the clause would be ob-| 
Morse (R), the union spokesman) served in allocating power from| public bodies have been unable to 
said the aluminum trust, not the|the proposed Hell's Canyon dam! secure firm commitments for their 
| power requirements while only re- 
He indicated the government| cently the government promised 


Meehan said, | 


In some instances, 


| 
| 
120.000 kilowats to Eastern Metals. | 
The ILWU representative asked | 
Morse whether -“brownout,” plac- 
ing of aluminum trust interests 
above human life, such as oc- 
curred in 1950 when army engin- 
eers refused to lower water levels 
at Bonneville te take care of flood 
waters, and “continued high rates” 
were to be “all the people are to 
get out of al these new dams.” 
He concluded his letter by say- 
ing: “The war situation is not 
sufficient excuse to sell out the tre- 
mendous resources on the Colum- 
bia and its tributaries. These re- 
sources are our birthright—they 
belong to the ages, to our children 


and their children.” 


Mrs. Decca Treuhaft, CRC = 


Battle Continues 
On Israel-Syria 
Frontiers 


TEL AVIV, Israel, May 3.— 
United Nations officials ordered a 
cease-fire along the Israel-Syria 
frontier today but fighting con- 
tinued unabated for the second 
day, according to Israeli official 
reports. 

The Baghdad radio, in a broad- 
cast recorded here, said Lebanon 
had doubled the strength of its 
troops along its border with Israel, 
in a little neck of land where Is- 
rael, Syria and Lebanon adjoin. 


' 


| 


lage Council for Peaceful Alterna- 
tives. 

Dr. Randolph B. Smith, direc- 
tor of the Little Red School House 
and the Elisabeth Irwin High 
School, urged that adults, in their 
awareness of the war forces and 
dangers, not become demoralized 
or defeatist, nor lose sight of the 
country’s. democratic rights and 
traditions. 


Unanimous resolutions were 
passed to wire condemnation of 
Universal Military Training, the 
18-year-old draft and all efforts 
aimed at the militarization and 
brutalization of our youth to Presi- 
dent Truman and Congress 
and asking an immediate cease 
fire in ‘Korea tobe followed by 
the prompt withdrawal of all for- 
eign troops. 

Presiding at the meeting wags 
Mrs. Wilhelmina Barton Kraber, 
assistant director of the Bank St. 
Schools and teacher at Kutgers 
University. 


| 
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PRE-CONVENTION 


Peace Dance 


TICKETS: $1.20 IN ADVANCE; $1.50 AT DOOR 
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J. J. JOHNSON — SONNY ROLLINS 
EARL COLEMAN — and OTHERS 
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«----- Of Things to Come ..---- 


Exit China’s 
Landlords | 


of such magnitude that they defy the powers of 
our imagination, are the begining of the transition 
io communism in the Soviet Union and the ap- 
proaching total abolition of feudalism in China. 
Most of us, living under the spell of futility 
which is the breath of capitalism, probably never 
dreamed that we would ever live to see in any 
Jand the production of goods in such abundance 
the* thev could be distributed freely, without a 
price, to every 
But the planning for _ this 
great step is taking place at 
this moment in the country 
of triumphant socialism. Yes, 
we who live today are wit- 
nessing the practical realiza- 
tion of mankind’s lifelong 
rayer—‘unto each according 
o need,” 

| But if our imaginations 
th cannot quite grasp the mean- 


, «, .itge. for humanity as a whole, we 
have even more difficulty in appreciating the 


gigantic strides of the Chinese people. For most. 


of us are blinded by racist mythology and super- 
stitions, and quite unwittingly look at the’ world 
through Anglo-Saxon glasses. So that we are 
able to think of a Chiria no longer “backward” 
only by a conscious act of will, a shaking of our- 
selves so as to see reality as it is. 

e 


ONE REALITY of the New China; which the 
banker-militarists controlling our government 
hope to circumvent, is that by the spring of 
1952—one year from now—feudal land owner- 
ship will be eliminated in areas where three- 
quarters of China's rural population of 400 mil- 
lion live. 3 

Think of it—one-fifth of mankind emancipated 
from feudal bondage! Beside this colossal achieve- 
ment, how despicably puny are the ravings and 
plottings of the MacArthurs, Wedemeyers, Tru- 
mans and Tafts, who conspire to squander the 
lives of millions of U. S. youth in order to turn 
back the clock in Asia! And on the pretext of 
“containing Communism”! 

Yet, as Mao Tse-tung wrote in 1945. the 
abglition of feudal agrarian relationships “is 
bourgeois-democratic, not proletarian-socialist, in 
nature. It is a program for all revolutionary 
democratic groups, and is not exclusively Com- 
munist.” Indeed, the Chinese cycle of peasant 
revolt and landlord counter-revolution dates back 
centuries. In 1924, Sun Yat-sen declared that 
“Only when the tillers own the land they till 
can our present revolution be regarded as a 
genuine revolution.” 

But only the Chinese Communists have ac- 
tually carried out the tenet of Sun Yat-sen. For 


during the 20 years of rule by the Kuomintang, 
the concentration of land ownership increased. 

For instance, between 1937 and 1942. when 
Chiang Kai-shek was enjoying the support of 
Wall Street and Washington, landlords increased 
their holdings in Szechuen Province from 65 to 
70 percent of all land under cultivation; and in 
Sikang Province from 69 to 73. percent. While 
Chiang was pretending to fight against the Japa- 
nese, the big landlords organized many corpora- 
tions for the sole purpose of speculating in land, 
and some of these acquired tens of thousands of 
‘acres from the poor peasants. 


THE MAO TSE-TUNG government, how- 
ever, struck at the heart of the feudal system 
in a manner which, had it been carried out in 
the United States during the period of Recon- 
struction, would have altered the entire course 
of our history in the direction of fulfilling the 
promises of the Constitution. 

By 1947, 6,290,000 landless peasants in north- 
eastern China had received 8,450,000 acres of 
land. Today, tens of millions of peasants have 
their own land, grain, houses, draft animals and 
_ farm implements. 


The further progress of Chinese agricultural 
production depends, of course, on the rate of the 
country's industrialization, ‘and, in the first place, 
on the continuation of China’s independence and 
unqualified sovereignty. The condition of both 
these is peace, which is why the fundamental in- 
terests of the Chinese government and people 
and those of the working people of the United 
States do not conflict, but coincide. 


I 


seomneeeee BY John Pittman «e#eeee8ece=: 
TWO OF THE GREAT FACTS of our time, ' 


inhabitant. 


Editor, Daily Worker: 


Letters from Readers 


Warmongering in Satevepost 


NEW YORK, 


Of course, we are under no illusions, but if we had been, 
all we would have to do is read the two articles of Stewart Alsop 


in the Saturday Evening Post. 


They don’t say when but they 


leave no doubt as to our intentions: war against the Soviet Union. 
Just weigh these words by the “experts” (April 14, 1951): 


«¢ 


. even if the Kremlin does not strike first, this country will 


use the bomb because, at least in the next few years, there is no 


way in which the U.S. can strike effectively at Russia. . 


. . This is 


. why we must-now, with all the energy and ingenuity of which 
we are capable, prepare for an atomic war... . 

When we do strike, Russia will “revert to the middle ages... 
become an essentially agrarian civilization. : 


Nice and 


ractical, eh? I think I remember Hitler wanted to 


make the whole Soviet Union a “bread basket” he could exploit. 


You see where that idea got him! 


G 


Truman, MacArthur 


Shadowboxing 
Editor, Daily Worker: 

It is my opinion that the 
present so-called controversy 
between MacArthur and Tru- 
man over what to do in Asia is 
primarily a smoke screen the 
net result of which is to try to 
draw all the people into a pro 
and con argument on where and 
when and how to wage all-out 
war against the Communist-led 
countries and the colonial peo- 
ples—and, hence, to obscure the 
when, where and how to make 


THE TIMES Quotes Mac- 
Arthur to the effect that the 
Wake Island documents have 
as little bearing on the Korean 
war today as would a report on 
the Battle of Bunker Hill. He 
has a point. At Bunker Hill, if 
legend has it right, the slogan 
was “Don't fire till you see the 
whites of their eyes.” The jim- 
crow general, on the other hand, 
would have it: “Don't fire if you 
see the white of their skins.” . .. 
The Rev. Wm. J Dunne of the 
University of San Francisco has 
announced a “compolsury 
course” in which students will 
have to make “personal investi- 
gations of Communist activity.” 
How far sighted of the good- 
Reverend. Now. even if the 
current crop of stool-pigeons is 
rendered ineffective by too 
frequent public mention of their 
little eccentricities—like beating 
up their sister-in-law Cvetic 
trained replacements are at 


hand. 


THE NEWS wonders whether 
Vogeler is “a good deal more 
valuable to the U. S. govern- 
ment than has been disclosed 
in the news stories on him.” And 
movie reviewer Kate Cameron 
begs “every New Yorker’ to go 
see the Warner Brothers’ pro- 
fascist flop, popularly known as 
I Was A Stoolpigeon For The 
FBI. -Next to Miss Cameron’s 
bilge is the announcement that 
Warner Brothers are selling out 
—their holdings this time, not 


democracy. 
. 


THE COMPASS’s I. F. Stone 
says: “For Socialists and pro- 
gressives it is the most fatal kind 
of nonsense to destroy them- 
selves morally in tiie West by 
helping to mobilize the masses 
for a war to restore feudalism, 
foreign exploitation and fascism 
to the land between the Car- 
pathians and the China Sea.” 


THE MIRROR’s Drew Pear- 
son says that at the Taft-Mac- 
Arthur meeting the latter “gave 
Taft a shortened version of his 
congressional speech, quoting 
in such verbatim detail as if he 
had memorized it.” The country 
would be better off if Mac- 
Arthur forgot the speech and 


R.M. 


and maintain peace. 

The fundamental question is 
peace—not war; life—not death. 
In the Truman-MacArthur “con- 


troversy’ the word peace is for- 
gotten--they are both bent upon 
making war. The. “Crusade” for 
Freedom” as they call it, is 
really a crusade for capitalism 
and _ its 
ploitation and, hence, a crusade 
for war. Truman and MacAr- 
thur differ only as to how, where 
and when to best carry on this 
crusade for war in the interest 


of capitalism. A. READER 


remembered what happened 
when another alleged military 
genius named Hitler thought he 


could conquer the world, 
. 


THE HERALD TRIBUNE's 
Otis L. Guernsey says that the 
“I Was-A Stoolpigeon” film is 
“mediocre” but. covers himself 
with the Gestapo by saying that 
its “probably” true that “These 
Communist villains are thieves, 
killers, traitors, anti-Semitic, anti- 
Negro’ etc. When Mr. Guern- 
sey has guts enough to join 
America’s Communists in fight- 
ing for Negro rights and against 
anti-Semitism, maybe hell also 
be honest enough to admit that 
“I Was A Stoolpigeon” is not 
“mediocre” because of some 
technical flaws, but because it 
stinks of fascism. Mr. Guernsey 
apparantly doesnt like fascism, 
but he prefers to watch the Com- 
munists fight it, as he “en- 
courages’ them with slander 


from the sidelines. 
° 


THE WORLD TELEGRAM 
has_ settled  Britain’s — internal 
problems. If Malaya sent its 
rubber to the U. S., instead of 
China, “we would ease the re- 
armament load on Britain, which 
in turn .. . would make pos- 
sible more free dentures and 
eyeglasses. . . .” 

. 

THE JOURNAL AMERICAN 
is running a series on former 
Irish Sweepstakes winners, all of 
whom are “Now Broke But 
Happy.” The moral is that 
money brings misery and you 
should néver, never be envious 
of a banker. Why not a series 
on J. P. Morgan, who at great 
personal scrifice, keep piling up 
a fortune to keep the workers 
“broke but happy?” 

° 


THE POST’s little day-dream- 
er, Max Lerner, would “give a 
deal” to be on the Senate com- 


mittee and ask Gen. MacArthur | 


some really tough questions. 
Lerner resents the attitude of 
the “cohorts” that only they 
care about “American life and 
death in Korea.” Why, Lerner 
and the Post do, too “deeply.” 
They wouldnt want a single 
casualty to take place in China 
when it could take place in 
Korea just as well.—R.F, 


methods of cruel ex-’ 


‘upgrading rights. 
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of Labor = 


The Latest Statistical 


Facts of Jimcrow 


RESULTS of the 1950 census coming through 
in installments show some startling revelations 
on the condition of the Negro workers. They 
emphasize more strongly than ever the second- 
class citizenship for the Negro people and, for 
most, the status of an oppressed nationality. 


There are two ways of looking at these 
statistics: to see the small progress in-some fields 
as “evidence” that the economic level of the 
Negro is rising; or to see that we have just passed 
through one of the most 
profitable decades for Ameri- 
can capitalism and at the same 
time a decade of the most in- 
tense struggle against oppres- 
sion and greatest progress for 
oppressed peoples throughout 
the world towards liberation 
that has yet been seen; and 
that in the light of this pic- 
ture the economic status of 
the American Negro has 
hardly moved forward. Here | . 
are the hard facts revealed in the Census of 1950 
as made public by the Department of Labor: 


The median annual income for non-white 
(96 percent Negro) families of America during 
1949 was $1,426, compared with $3,216 for 
white families. The South, which has two- 
thirds of the country’s non-white population, 
shows an average of $1,168 per non-white family, 
compared with $2,244 for Negroes in the North 
and West. 


@ | 

IN ITS ANALYSIS, the Department of Labor 
says that in general the limitation of the vast 
majority of the Negro workers to unskilled jobs 
accounts for the major part of the great disparity 
in income for whites and non-whites. A break- 
down of occupational classifications shows that 
while 19.3 percent of the male whites are in the 
“craftsmen, foremen and kindred workers’ cate- 
gory, among the non-white males it is only 7.6 
percent. That compares with 4 percent in the 
skilled crafts among Negro men in 1940. 

The highest group among the Negro men is 
23 percent as laborers, compared with 6.6 per- 
cent for the whites in that field. 


For women we get 42 percent in domestic 
work for Negroes, compared with 4.4° percent 
in that field among the white women. Only’ one 
percent of the Negro women are classed as 
skilled. 

In the class of service workers (cleaners, 
sweepers, etc.), outside private households, 12.5 
percent of the Negro men and 17.8 percent of 
the Negro women are in that field, compared 
with 4.9 percent for white men and 11.4 for 
white women. 

The percentage of Negro women in domestic 
work did drop from 59 percent to 42 percent in 
the decade, and the number of Negroes as farm- 
-ers and paid farm laborers did drop from 21 to 
14 percent during the period. But where did 
they go? They went mainly into the field of 
unskilled factory work, which showed a steep 
rise for Negro men and women. Very few of 
the women shifted to sales, clerical or such 


positions. 
+ 


THOSE WHO are easily satisfied by slow- 
going reforms may get comfort in the rise of 
those classed as craftsmen from 4 percent to 
7,6 percent of the Negro men. But it is very 
small comfort if it is realized that the decade 
covered two war mobilization periods that sup- 
posedly offered Negroes ‘better opportunities to 
get into skills. Also it was a period that saw 
the doubling of union membership and, pre- 
sumably, possibilities of equal rights for Negroes. 

The picture would be much clearer if we had 
an occupational breakdown to show in what 
industries the Negroes have won most substantial 
It would reflect the level of 
trade union consciousness and activity on this 
problem and, undoubtedly, show an uneven pic- 
ture—some fields showing small progress or even 
retreat, and others substantial progress. 

With all their limitations, the income statis- 
tics are something for the labor movement to 
ponder seriously. They call for action. They 
provide the statistical proof of jimcrow, and show 
that the Negro people, 86 years after liberation, 
are, particularly in the South, still an oppressed 
people. 

° © 


P.S.—We are starting our Worker shop corre- 
spondence page May 27. This is an opportunity 
for you to write of your experiences on the above 
question in your shop. 


. 
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POST COLUMNIST ACCUSED. 
OF LIES ABOUT: ROSENBERGS 


‘By Harry Raymond umn dealing with alleged siaackl 
_ Leonard Lyons was accused in|“inside information” of the gov- 
Federal Court yesterday of 
- Miitting an “act of treachery 
Spreading “a vicious falsehood”: 
‘when he wrote in his New York 
Post column that Julius and Eethel 
Rosenberg, condemned to death 
for alleged A-bomb 
had never, while in jail, 
see their two children. 
_ The accusation was made by 
Emanuel Bloch, attorney for the 
condemned couple, during a hear- 
pe me tote» joba C. Knor’s court} with Elizabeth Bentley, an FBI in- 
On a motion te remove Mrs. Rosen- of: , 
ane Gedes the Sing Sing dea Spicy who rages the a 
house pending appeal. ° | Judge Knox said he wou ear 
- Bloch told the court the Rosen-|@™@uments on the law concerning 
bergs had made continuous efforts|\mews sources when the hearing re- 
 & a children, but were pre-|sumed at 11 a.m. Monday. He re-; 
ven 


by officials of a children’s fused to sign an order to let Dr. 
welfare shelter in the Bronx where! ;. rederick Wertheim, psychiatrist, 


Lyons was questioned by Bloch |€xamine Mrs. Rosenberg. Bloch 
conceming 20 items in his col-'said it was his belief such an ex- 


Rosenbergs. Lyons refused to re- 
veal his source. 

He denied he got information| 
from District Attorney Irving Say- 
pol, members of his staff or from 
| the FBI or other federal officials. 
He admitted, however, being ac-! 


espionage, 
sought to 


~ 


He also said he was acquainted 


’ 


com. /ernment's plans in prosecuting the : 


Stonings in Queens 


quainted with Saypol and his staff. 
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Demand Mayor Acton 


The New York Communist Party yesterday urged Acting Mayor Joseph T. Sharkey 


to meet with a party delegation on the stoning of the Sunnyside, Queens, home of Robert 
Thompson, New York State chairman of the party. In a wire to Sharkey, Simon W, 


Cerson, Communist Party legis¢ 
lative director, called upon Sharkey, 
to meet the delegation at 4 p.m.! 
today. ) 

The wire pointed out that the 
home of Thompson, a war veteran 


10 Welfare Workers 


and father of two, was stoned at 
night on April 24, 27 and 30 and 
May l. | 

On Wednesday night, May 2, 
friends and’ neighbors of Thomp- 
son set up an all-night vigil around 
his house. No attack took place. 


They said they would continue 
the vigil. 


‘amination would show that Mrs. 


Ps : BS 
Bostonians Hold 22.2.0." ° 
: ) 

May Day Rally 


: 


“break her.” 
. 
. iSeek Actors for 
BOSTON, May 3. — Several : Bea : 

hundred’ persons attended Boe. Brighton ch Run 
‘ton’s May Day rally in Ruggles OF ‘Candy Story’ 
Hall, Roxbury, and adopted reso- Bie, ee ae 
lutions urging President Truman to’ wee a ae 
negotiate a peace in Korea and’ 
act to save the life of Willie Mc-|actresses for replacement roles in 


Gee. Claudia Jones, Communist | Candy Story for summer Brighton 


|apprehended. 


cepting applications by actors and. 


Thompson's neighbors have sent! 
wires’ to Sharkey and Queens 
Borough President Maurice A. 
Fitzgerald demanding police ac- 
tion against the vandals. 

Last year Thompson was way-| 
laid near his home and stabbed in| 
the side. The assailants were never 


His nine-year-old daughter was 


son was taken into custody after 
widespread protests but was freed. 

The latest attacks coincide with 
articles in the Long Island Press. 


leader, was the featured speaker. : 

Marguerite Hicks, chairman of Beach run. Apply at New Play- 
the Party in Boston, acted as|Wghts Theatre, 347 E. 72 St. 
chairman. The Jewish People’s Monday from 6 to 10 p. m. See 
Chorus entertained. Dolph Creene. | 


whipping 


and in the Star-Journal aimed at 
up hysteria against 


Both papers 
S. L Newhouse) 


Communist leaders. 
are. part of the 
chain. 


Aluminum Trust and Gov't 


Bilk Consumer on Power 


PORTLAND, Ore:, May 3.—Charges that the Bonne 


—— interests of the aluminum trust above those of the people were made here 


y labor and farm cooperative leaders, including Intern 
Meehan of the International Long- 


ville Power Administration is' 


ational] 


reached a decision, McCarthy an 
attacked while at home. One per-' 


Battle Continues 


Representative Matt, 


The priority clause was also 
cited by Baker. In a letter to In-’ 
terior Secretary Oscar L. Chap-' 
man, he expressed concern as to 
whether the clause would be ob- 
served in allocating power from 
the proposed Hell’s Canyon dam 
on Snake River. 

He indicated the government 
was planning to tum over power 
from the dam, when it is built, to 
the Idaho Power Co., using a 
State authority as a front for the 
transfer. He said the private util- 
ity, a bitter foe of unions and the 
proposed Columbia Valley Author- 
jity, would charge a prohibitive 
rate instead of the uniform “post- 
age stamp” rate effected by Bonne- 
ville. : 

Only in cases where power sys- 
tems are municipally controlled or 
the kilowatage is supplied through | 
public utility districts .or co-ops 
has there been any decrease in 
rates since construction of the 
Bonneville system, Meehan told | 
Morse. A _ public. utility district 


shoremen'’s and Warehousemen’s| 
Union and Charles Baker, secreta- 
-Ty-manager of an eastern Washing- 
ton farm group. 

.In a letter to Sen. Wayne L. 
Morse (R), the union spokesman 
said the aluminum trust, not the 
smali consumer, has been the 
“ehief beneficiary of Bonneville” 
power. His charge came as several 
aluminu mcompanies sought to get' 
additional power commitmenits' 
from the federal government. : 

He disclosed that last year the | 
Aluminum Co. of America, the 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical 
Corp. and Reynolds Metals ab- 
sorbed 45 percent of the total 
power output from the Bonneville 
and Grand Coulee system, but: 
contributed only 38:9 percent of 
the revenue. 

Despite a “preference and prior- 
ity” for public bodies provision’ 
written into the Bonneville act, he. 
said, the aluminum companies. got 

| 


| 


' 
‘ 


twice as many kilowat hours as did 
the public groups. 


—_ = 


| power requirements while only re- 


operating in Wasco County forced | 
a private utility there to reduce 
rates from $5.08 for 200 kilowat! 
hours to $4, he said. : 

In some instances, Meehan said, 
public bodies have been unable to! 
secure firm commitments for their! 


cently the government promised 
120,000 kilowats to Eastern Metals. 

The ILWU representative asked 
Morse whether “brownout,” plac- 
ing of aluminum trust interests; 
above human life, such as oc-| 
curred in 1950 when army engin-| 
eers refused to lower water levels 
at Bonneville to take care of flood; 
waters, and “continued high rates” 
were to be “all the people are to’ 
get out of al these new dams.” | 

He concluded his letter by say-| 
ing: “The war situation is not, 
sufficient excuse to sell out the tre-| 
mendous resources on the Colum- 
bia and its tributaries. These re- 
sources are our birthright—they 
belong to the ages, to our children 


' 


' 


Target of Witchhunt 


By Mel Fiske ‘ 
Five Negro and five Jewish workers in the Welfare De- 
partment were ordered yesterday to appear before the new 
Welfare Commissioner, Henry McCarthy, as a storm of pro! 
test rose among 3,500 workers ~ 
against McCarthy's speedup plans. S ~ 
The 10 were directed to appear! ef ren 
without witnesses or lawyers a ) : 
an “informal” hearing Monday at, h ¢ . 
9 a.m. to answer charges that they! Fi t 4 : 
uae aaron > Fight for Peace, 
—either as members of the party : 
or followers of the party ine.” Sag - ‘ 
Indicating that he had already ys ro essor 
nounced that the hearings were! resents today have a two-fold 
“the beginning of the last round- responsibility in combatting the 
up. effects of war hysteria on their chil- 
McCarthy's witchhunt was his| dren,” 150 parents and teachers 
second act as commissioner. His epresenti 
first was taken April 25 when hel. “ae aie caer or 
decreed that the’ 3,500 depart-SCHOOs mM \reenwich Vilage were 
ment investigators will have to|told by Dr. Rudolph M. Witten- 
carry 14 additional families onjberg, psychotherapist, teacher at 
their already overburdened case-|the New School for Social Re- 
loads. search and author of “So You Want 
Mg ery Public radon £ 7 a sens of 4 ne -_ . 
, 1S, GC-| He eople” an e 0 
clared: “The workers are learning Seas Discipline.” : 
that the ‘red — only —— Parents must: provide their chi 
more speedup, low . wages,and| dren with the inner security 0 
broken health and dignity. | 2eing able to idegtify themselves 
© verament EMPlOyes! with parents who are active! 
Union has issued a leaflet denounc- working for peace, and pe ene 
ing the increased case load, their children to share in this work 
even if it is only helping to fold 
peace leflets, Dr. Wittenberg said. 
He spoke at a discussion confer- 
‘ence at the Hotel Brevoort under 
2 |the auspices of the Greenwich Vil- 
On Israel-Syria age Conact Sec Papeuiel Aiveren: 
tives. 
: ry | Dr. Randolph B. Smith, direc- 
Frontiers tor of the Little Red School House 
and the Elisabeth Irwin High 
‘TEL AVIV, Israel. May 3.—|School, — Ya = — 
: fe awareness: 0 
—. Piet a 2 oan ee not become demoralized 
cease-nre along me sracrsy"™\or defeatist, nor lose sight of the 
frontier today but fighting con-| country’s democratic rights and 
tinued unabated for the second) traditions. 
day, according to Israeli official) Unanimous resolutions were 
reports. a ' bys — : < 
ir y niversa ilitary iraining, the 
he Baghdad i boa ada en 
hed doubled the stréngth of </aimed at the militarization and 
troops along its border with Israel brutalization of our youth to Presi- 
in a little neck of land where Is-|2ent Truman and Congress . 
rael, Syria and Lebanon adjoin. and asking an immediate cease 
4 : fire in Korea to be followed by 
the prompt withdrawal of all for- 
eign troops. | 
Presiding at the meeting was 
Mrs. Wilhelmina Barton Kraber, 
assistant director of the Bank St. 
Schools and teacher at Rutgers 
University. 
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--===- Of Things to Come .-..% 


— Exit China’s 
Landlords 


=r 


TWO OF THE GREAT FACTS of our time, 
of such magnitude that they defy the powers of 
our imagination, are the begining of the transition 
to comraunism in the Soviet Union and the ap- 


proaching total abolition of feudalism in China. - 


Most of us, living under the spell of futility 
which is the breath of capitalism, probably never 


_ dreamed that we would ever live to see in any 


land the production of goods in such abundance 


_ that they could be distributed freely, without a 


| 
i 
| 


price, to every inhabitant. 
But the planning for this 
great step is taking place at 
this moment in the country 
of triumphant socialism. Yes, 
we who live today are wit- 
nessing the practical realiza- 
tion of mankind’s lifelong 
prayer— unto each according 
to need.” 


But if our imaginations 
a! cannot quite grasp the mean- 
ing or this caange for humanity as a whole, we 


have even more difficulty in appreciating the 
| gigantic strides of the Chinese people. For most 


of us are blinded by racist mythology and super- 
stitions, and quite unwittingly look at the world 
through Anglo-Saxon glasses. So that we are 
able to think of a China no longer “backward” 
only by a conscious act of will, a shaking of our- 
selves so as to see reality as it is. 


ONE REALITY of the New China, which the 
banker-militarfsts controlling our government 
hope to circumvent, is that by the spring of 
1952—one year from now—feudal land owner- 
ship will be eliminated in areas where three- 
quarters of China’s rural population of 400 mil- 
lion live. 

Think of it—one-fifth of mankind emancipated 
from feudal bondage! Beside this colossal achieve- 
ment, how despicably puny are the ravings and 
plottings of the MacArthurs, Wedemeyers, Tru- 
mans and Tafts, who conspire to squander the 
lives of millions of U. S. youth in order to turn 


back the clock in Asia! And on the pretext of 
“containing Communism”! 


Yet, as Mao Tse-tung wrote in 1945, the 
abolition of feudal agrarian relationships “is 
bourgeois-democratic, not sbi Rahaptemvecctalidk in 
nature. It is a program for all revolutionary 
democratic groups, and is not exclusively Com- 
munist.. Indeed, the Chinese cycle of peasant 
revolt and landlord counter-revolution dates back 
‘centuries. In 1924, Sun Yat-sen declared that 
“Only when the tillers own the land they till 
can our present revolution be regarded as a 
genuine revolution.” 

But only the Chinese Communists have - ac- 
tually carried out the tenet of Sun Yat-sen. For 
during the 20 years of rule by the Kuomintang, 
the concentration of land ownership et 

For instance, between 1937 and 1942, when 
Chiang Kai-shek was enjoying the support of 
Wall Street and Washington, landlords increased 
their holdings in Szechuen Province from 65 to 
70 percent of all land under cultivation; ‘and in 
Sikang Province from 69 to 73 percent. While 
Chiang was pretending to fight against the Japa- 
nese, the big landlords organized many corpora- 
tions for the sole purpose of speculating in land, 
and some of these acquired tens of thousands of 
acres from the poor peasants. 


THE MAO TSE-TUNG government, how- 
ever, struck at the heart of the feudal system 
in a manner which, had it been carried ‘out in 
the United States during the period of Recon- 
struction, would have altered the entire course 
of our history in the direction of fulfilling the 
promises of the Constitution. | 

By 1947, 6,290,000 landless peasants in north- 


' eastern China had received 8.450.000 acres of 


land. Today, tens of millions of peasants have 


their own land, grain, houses, draft animals and 
farm implements. 


The further progress of Chinese agricultural 
production depends, of course, on the.rate of the 
countrys industrialization, and, in the first place, 
on the continuation of China’s independence and 
unqualified sovereignty; The condition of both 
these is peace, which is why the fundamental in- 
terests of the Chinese government and ple 
and those of the working people of the United 
States do not conflict, but coincide. 


Letters from Readers 


Warmongering in Satevepost 


Editor, Daily Worker: 


NEW YORK. 


Of course, we are under no illusions, but if we had been, 
all we would have to do is read the two articles of Stewart Alsop 


in the Saturday Evening Post. 


They don’t say when but they 


leave no doubt as to our intentions: war against the Soviet Union. 
Just weigh these words by the “experts” (April 14, 1951): 


«4 


. even if the Kremlin does not strike first, this country will 


use the bomb because, at least in the next few years, there is no 


way in which the U.S. can strike effectively at Russia. . 


. + This is 


. why we mist now, with all the energy and ingenuity of which 
we are capable, prepare for an atomic war... . 


When we do strike, Russia will “revert to the middle ages... 


become an essentiglly agrarian civilization. .. . 


>> 


. Nice and practical, eh? I think I remember Hitler wanted to 
make the whole Soviet Union a “bread basket” he could exploit. 


You see where that idea got him! 


Truman, MacArthur 


Shadowboxing 


Editor, Daily Worker: 
It is my opinion that the 
resent so-called controversy 
rca MacArthur and Tru- 
man over what to do in Asia is 
primarily a smoke screen the 
net result of which is to try to 
draw all the people into a pro 
and con argument on where and 
when and how to wage all-out 
war against the Communist-led 
countries and the colonial peo- 
ples—and, hence, to obscure the 
when, where and how to make 


- 


THE TIMES Quotes Mac- 
Arthur to the effect that the 
Wake Island documents have 
as little bearing on the Korean 
war today as would a report on 
the Battle of Bunker Hill. He 
has a point. At Bunker Hill, if 
legend has it right, the slogan 
was “Don't fire till you see the 
whites of their eyes.” The jim- 
crow general, on the other hand, 
would have it: “Don't fire if you 
see the white of their skins.” ... 
The Rev. Wm. ] Dunne of the 
University of San Francisco has 
announced a  “compolsury 


' course” in which students will 


have to make “personal investi- 
gations of Communist activity.” 
How far sighted of the good- 
Reverend. Now, even if the 
current crop of stool-pigeons is 
rendered ineffective by too 
frequent public mention of their 
little eccentricities—like beating 
up their sister-in-law Cvetic 
trained replacements are at 


hand. 


THE NEWS wonders whether 
Vogeler is “a good deal more 
valuable to the U. S. govern- 
ment than has been disclosed 
in the news stories on him.” And 
movie reviewer Kate Cameron 
begs “every New Yorker” to go 
see the Warner Brothers pro- 
fascist flop, popularly known as 
I Was A Stoolpigeon For The 
FBI. Next to Miss Cameron's 
bilge is the announcement that 
Warner Brothers are selling out 
—their holdings this time, not 
democracy. 

« 


THE COMPASS’s I. F. Stone 
says: “For Socialists and pro- 
gressives it is the most fatal kind 
of nonsense to destroy them- 
selves morally in the West by 
helping to mobilize the masses 
for a war to restore feudalism, 
foreign exploitation and fascism 
to the land between the Car- 
pathians and the China Sea.” 

. 

THE MIRROR’s Drew Pear- 
son says that at the Taft-Mae- 
Arthur meeting the latter “gave 
Taft a shortened version of his 
congressional speech, quoting 
in such verbatim detail as if he 
had memorized it.” The country 
would be better off if Mac- 
Arthur forgot the speech and 


R.M. 


and maintain peace. 

The fundamental question’ is 
peace—not war; life—not death. 
In the Truman-MacArthur “con- 


troversy” the word peace is for- 
gotten—they are both bent upon 
making war. The “Crusade” for 
Freedom” as they call it, is 
really a crusade foe capitalism 
and its methods of cruel ex- 
loitation and, hence, a crusade 
for war. Truman and MacAr- 
thur differ only as to how, where 
and when to best carry on this 
crusade for war in« the interest 
of capitalism. A. READER 


remembered what happened 
when another alleged military 
genius named Hitler thought he 


could conquer the world. 
e 


THE HERALD TRIBUNE'’s 
Otis L. Guernsey says that the 
“I Was A Stoolpigeon” film is 
“mediocre” but covers himself 
with the Gestapo by saying that 
it’s “probably” true that “These 
Communist villains are thieves, 
killers, traitors, anti-Semitic, anti- 
Negro” etc. When Mr. Guern- 
sey has guts enough to join 
Americas Communists in fight- 
ing for Negro rights and against 
anti-Semitism, maybe. he'll also 
be honest enough to admit that 
“I Was A Stoolpigeon” is not 
“mediocre’ because of some 
technical flaws, but because it 
stinks of fascism. Mr. Guernsey 
apparantly doesn't like fascism, 
but he prefers to watch the Com- 
munists fight it, as he “en- 
courages' them with slander 


from the sidelines. 
° 


THE WORLD TELEGRAM 
has settled Britain’s internal 
problems. If Malaya sent its 
rubber to the U. S., instead of 
China, “we would ease the re- 


armament load on Britain, which | 


in turn . . . would make pos- 
sible more free dentures and 


eyeglasses, ...” 
° 


THE JOURNAL AMERICAN 
is running a series on former 
Irish Sweepstakes winners, all of 
whom are “Now Broke But 
Happy. The moral is that 
money brings misery and you 
should never, never be envious 
of a banker. Why not a series 
on J. P. Morgan, who at great 
personal scrifice,. keep piling up 
a fortune to keep the workers 
“broke but happy?” 


THE POST’s little day-dream- 


er, Max Lerner, would “give a 


deal”-to be on the Senate com- 
mittee and ask Gen. MacArthur 
some really tough questions. 
Lerner resents the attitude of 
the “cohorts” that only they 
care about “American life and 
death in Korea.” Why, Lerner 
and the~ Post do, too “deeply.” 
They wouldn’t want a single 
casualty to take place in China 
when it could take place in 
Korea just as well.-RF. 


: World By 
of Labor 


: 


The Latest Statistical 


Facts of Jimcrow 


RESULTS of the 1950 census coming through 
in installments show some startling revelations 
on the condition of the Negro workers. They 
emphasize more strongly than ever the second- 
class citizenship for the Negro people and, for 
most, the status of an oppressed nationality. 


There are two ways of looking at these 
statistics: to see the small progress in some fields 
as “evidence” that the economic level of the 
Negro is rising; or to see that we have just passed 
through one of ther most ,..... 
profitable decades for Ameri- @ 
can capitalism and at the same | 
time a decade. of the most in- § 
tense struggle against oppres- 4 eee 
sion and greatest progress for weg 2e= = 
oppresséd peoples throughout - 2g gage. 
the world towards liberation ja ease 
that has yet been seen; and 
that in the light of this pic- 
ture the economic status of 
the American Negro has 
hardly moved forward. Here 
are the hard facts revealed in the Census of 1950 
as made public by the Department of Labor: 


The median annual income for non-white 
(96 percent Negro) families of America during 
1949 was $1,426, compared with $3,216 for 
white families. The South, which has two- 
thirds of the country’s non-white population, 
shows an average of $1,168 per non-white family, 
compared with $2,244 for Negroes in the North 
and West. 


Morris 


: 
erge — : 
: 


IN ITS ANALYSIS, the Department of Labor 
says that in general the limitation of the vast 
majority of the Negro workers to unskilled jobs 
accounts for the major part of the great disparity 
in income for whites and non-whites. -A break- 
down of occupational classifications shows that 
while 19.3 percent of the male whites are in the 
“craftsmen, foremen and kindred workers’ cate- 
gory, among the non-white males it is only 7.6 
percent. That compares with 4 percent in the 
skilled crafts among Negro men in 1940. 

The highest group among the Negro men is 
23 percent as laborers, compared with 6.6 per- 
cent for the whites in that field. 


For women we get 42 percent in domestic 
work for Negroes, compared with 4.4 percent 
in that field among the white women. Only one 
percent of the Negro women are classed as 
skilled. 

In the class of service workers (cleaners, 
sweepers, etc.), outside private households, 12.5 
percent of the Negro men and 17.8 percent of 
the Negro women are in that field, compared 
with 4.9 percent for white men and 11.4 for 
white women. : 


The percentage of Negro women in domestic 
work did drop from 59 percent to 42 percent in 
the decade, and the number of Negroes as farm- 
ers and paid farm laborers did drop from 21 to 
14 percent during the period. But where did 
they go? ‘They went mainly into the field of 
unskilled factory work, which showed a steep 
rise for Negro men and women. Very few of 
the women shifted to sales, clerical or such 
positions. 

. 

THOSE WHO are easily satisfied by slow- 
going reforms may get comfort in the rise of 
those classed as craftsmen from 4 percent to 
7.6 percent of the Negro men. But it is very 
small comfort if it is realized that the decade 
covered two war mobilization periods that sup- 
posedly offered Negroes better opportunities to 
get into skills. Also it was a period that saw 
the doubling of union membership and, pre- 
sumably, possibilities of equal rights for Negroes. 

The picture would be much clearer if we had 
an occupational breakdown to show in what 
industries the Negroes have won most substantial 
upgrading rights. It would reflect the level of 
trade union consciousness and activity on this 
problem and, undoubtedly, show an. uneven pic- 
ture—some fields showing small progress or even 
retreat, and others substantial progress. 

With all their limitations, the income statis- 
tics are something for the labor movement to 
ponder seriously. They call for action. They 
provide the statistical proof of jimcrow, and show 
that the Negro people, 86 years after liberation, 
are, pay in the South, still an oppressed 


people, | 
° ° . 


 P.S.—We are starting our Worker shop corre- 
spondence page May 27. This is an opportunity 
for you to write of your experiences on the above 


‘question in your shop. 


COMING: the Atom Spy Scare. ... By Harry Raymond . . . In the weekend: Worker: 
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How Will the War End? 


EMPEROR-GENERAL MacArthur told a Chicago 
audience (fewer than 50,000 in a stadium seating 125,000) 
that America’s casualties in Korea “have been staggering.” 

He said they were greater in proportion than in pre- 
vious wars. He argues that these dead GI's are being sac- 
rificed in vain unless we spread the war to China—and 
swell the casualty lists to 10 times what they are now! 

The Wake Island documents of the Truman-MacAr- 
thur talks reveal that MacArthur ordered our infantry 
into what Rep. Blatnik (Minn) yesterday called “A Valley 
of Death.” 


c v so} 


MacARTHUR ORDERED the armies into an attack 
up to the Manchurian orders after China had warned that 
it would defend these bor- 
ders where its vital indus- 
is concentrated. 

MacArthur “promised” 
Truman — who gladly as- 
sented—that he could seize 
the Manchurian border 
without reprisals from the 
Chinese victim. How many 
thousand American — boys 
paid with their lives for 
that conceited and empty 
“promise ? 

Now, MacArthur wants 
to wipe out that blunder 
with the blood of more 
men in a.war against 
China's mainland. 

The MacArthur plan for 
“using Chiangs Taiwan 
(Formosa) troops is a 
“pipe dream,” writes the 
Far Eastern expert, A. T. 

Steele in the New York 
Herald Tribune (May 2). 
Huge American infantry 
forces would have to save 
Chiang, Steele warns. The 
- Chinese people—including 
those on Taiwan (Formosa) 
would chop Chiang’s rag- 
tail mercenaries to pieces without U. S. power to bolster 
his repudiated clique. 


+ > 


BUT IF THE MacARTHUR scheme for more war is 
obvious disaster, the Truman plan is no better. | 

What is the government’s plan for ending the Korean 
debacle. 

Warren Austin yesterday said that the Government 
is ready to seek a political settlement in Asia. But, while 
he was talking, his colleague in the UN, Emest Gross, 
was preparing to demand, that the UN wage economic 
war against China. Spread-the-war is Washington's an- 
swer to the recent proposal for peace negotiations sent 
to the UN by the North Korean People’s Republic. 

The Dulles-Acheson-MacArthur plan of June 1950 
for the quick and easy seizure of Korea as a beachhead 
against China and the Soviet Union proved to be a com- 
plete disaster. 

So would the MacArthur plan for war on China. 

Equally disastrous is the Truman plan for “limited 
war with unlimited casualties, 

© > 

WHY DCES THE GOVERNMENT refuse to con-. 
sider any plan that will bring the bloodshed to an end? 

Why is the MacArthur clique frantic at the idea of 
a possible peace negotiation around the table to bring 
peace to Asia? ‘ 

Why did GOP Sen. Jenner (Ind) rage that even Aus- 
tin’s insincere mention of the phrase “political settlement” 
meant that Austin “has sold out to the party line”? 

The answer is that the continuation of the war in 
Korea IS PROFITABLE. That is the sole answer. The 
overstocked hoarders of goods, the food profiteers, the 
Wall Street industrialists who fear there is no market left 
for washing machines and prefer tank orders—these 
circles are balking the negotiation of peace. The govern- 
ment obeys them. MacArthur, ambitious to be the Amer- 
ican Mussolini, speaks for them. 

But the people who do the dying must challenge 


these more-war blueprints for disaster. It will not be a 


‘defeat for the American people but an enormous victory 


a 
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MEMO FROM HUMANITY 


—By Ellis 


By John Williamson 


The Struggle Against 
Skyrocketing Prices 


CHARLES E. WILSON of General Electric Co., who is heading up the Truman 
Administration war economy program, recently stated: “The effect of the rearmament 
program on civilian life has hardly yet been felt.” Millions of workers and other “little 


— in our country are al- 
ready feeling very keenly the 
initial effects of this rearmament 
program of Wall Street. They 
and their families feel it daily 
on their dinner table, at the 
store counter, in the public clin- 
ics, in the pinched faces_and 
bodies of their children and in 
their pocket books. 

It.is evident in: 


® Soaring prices that con- 
tinue to rise—with price control 
and open fake and fraud. 


® Rent increases in most sec- 
tions of the nation. 


® Mounting taxes on lowest 
income groups that total almost 
want of average family 
workers income. 


® Wages frozen by govern- 


ment decree, 
ry 


IN CONTRAST to its effects 
on the workers, war economy 
results in fabulous profits—the 
highest on record—being extract- 
ed by the big corporations from 


- the labor of American workers. 


Not satisfied with this loot, the 
Truman war government has 
just granted new “write off” priv- 
ileges to corporations in the 
form of lower taxes and extra 
— that amounts to an ad- 
itional four billion dollars. 


Already, without waiting for 
the fulfillment of C. E. Wilson's 
prediction, discontent is spread- 
ing against the consequences of 
this war economy inflation, 
especially the high cost of liv- 
ing. It cuts across the views of 
all sections of workers who may 
be divided on other issues — 
peace vs. war, MacArthur vs. 
Truman, supporters of progres- 
sive vs, Rightwing policies in 
trade unions, etc. It especially 
hits all of the Negro people, who 
already suffer from i jim- 
crow prices in the Negro ey 
The worker's wife sees dol- 
lar shrink in purchasing power 
each day in the store and is furi- 
ous about it. 


No single issue is causing so 
much talk and discontent as the 
high cost of living. As the war 
program continues, the economic 
situation is going to get much 
worse, previous periods, 
when the organized labor 
‘ment was numerically weaker, 

the workers and their 


organized struggles against the 
high cost of living. 

TODAY, the workers, in unity 
with the Negro people, the 
housewives and all others who 
are suffering from the high cost 
of living and other consequences 
of the war economy inflation, 
are in a mood to express their 
discontent in a tremendous mass 
movement which can sweep the 
country. Its starting point may 
be in stoppages of workers in 
shops such as the one-day strikes 
in the Jones and por steel 
mills in Alliquippa and Pitts- 
burgh, against the high price of 
meat; it may be a repetition of 
previous experiences of organ- 
ized workers in big industrial 
cities when through united ac- 
tion they organized big demon- 
strative actions outside plants or 
in city squares to register their 
demands; or it may express itself 
through bédahbes biel or city- 
wide boycott actions of house- 
wives in relation to certain food 
items aimed at the chain stores 
and wholesale food manufac- 
turing and meat products indus- 
tries, 


The Truman Administration, 
whose bipartisan-supported war 
policy is responsible for this run- 
away inflation, is talking much 
about new legislation to regu- 
late wages and prices. The 
workers already know in their 
pay envelopes and on their din- 
ner table the results of a wage 
freeze, and “price control” is 
exposed as a hoax and a fraud. 

Workers are not interested in 
more of this phony. legislation. 
They want legislation that will 
be in their interest — not Wall 
Street's. 


Workers have many times in 
the past directed their demands 
to their Congressmen in_ the 
form of petitions. Possibilities 
exist today for a movement of 
hundreds of thousands of signa- 
tures addressed to all the Con- 
gressmen of a given city or area, 
growing out of the struggles of 
the people, reminding them of 
the plight and the demands of 
their constituents. 

e 


A SURVEY of union papers 


_.and of letters to the editors of. 


the daily newspapers, as well as 
the direc? expreegions of a cross- 


section of factory workers, would 
indicate that the demands of the 
workers today are approximately 
as follows: 

® Rollback of prices and 
rents to pre-Korea level—enforce 
real price and rent control in- 
stead of the present fake meas- 
ures, 


® Abolition of all wage 
freezes—grant substantial wage 
increases, 

® Remove all taxes on yearly 
incomes of $3,500 and under, 
Increase taxation on the rich. 

© A graduated tax on all 
profits from war contracts, be- 
ginning with 50 percent on grof- 
its of small and sub-contractors 
and reaching 80 percent on war 
profits of big corporations. 

® A federal guarantee to 
maintain the A oer power 
of all small sayings and small 
fixed incomes against deprecia- 
tion of the dollar. 

> 


SUCH DEMANDS are still 
very elementary but precisely 
because they represent the level 
of thinking and the demands of 
such a cross-section of Ameri- 
can workers, Negro people and 
housewives, millions might well 
move in struggle to support them 
and will work out their own par- 
ticular forms of struggle. 

Involvement in struggles for 
such demands will result in still 
larger numbers of workers un- 
derstanding the connection be- 
tween such demands and the 
basic demand for a policy of 
peace—as against the war pol- 
icies and actions of both Tru- 
man and MacArthur. 

Because of the sky-rocketing 
inflationary prices and a con- 
stant lagging of wages behind 
— some workers begin to 
eel that the wage struggle is 
“hopeless.” This, of course, is 
wrong and plays into the hands 
of the — oyers and makes it 
easier for the Murray-Green type 
of labor leaders, who are whoop- 
pirig it up for the Wall Street 
war program. The struggle for 
substantial wage increase and 
to break through. and abolish 
the: government wage freeze is 
in fact, in the very center of 
the overall struggle against all 
the consequences of the ‘war 
economy inflation. ee 
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Congressman Finds People — 
‘3 to Against Troops to Europe 


WASHINGTON, May 3.— in the First Congressional Dis- 


them Nebraska trict showed. Oa the question of 
coats in eis = a withdrawing American troops! 
more than three to one agamst Korea, 331 held that they 


sending ground: troops to Europe,| should be withdrawn and 242 dis- 
a poll taken by Rep. Carl Curtis|agreed. 
v. . 


g @ 
Protest Trial air force in Britain today’ and 
announced that additional planes 
Of Dr DuBois : on ‘the way from the United 
es ; 


States to reinforce the bomber ar- 
An editorial in “The Fisk Forum” 


Appeal tor Aid to 
Mrs. Ingram’s Family 


Geneva Rushin, eldest daughter of Mrs. Rosa 
Lee Ingram, Negro woman serving life imprison- 
ment for defending her honor against a white 
man, sent an urgent appeal to the Prisoners Re- 
lief Committee of the Civil Rights Congress. 

“Mother is not well,” writes Mrs. Rushin. 
“She is worried till she just don’t know what to 
do.” Mrs. Ingram previously suffered a heart 
attack while imprisoned in a Ceorgia jail. Since 
1947 she has been transferred to seven jails and 
is now in Reidsville Prison, Ga. 

Mrs. Rushin writes of her own intense hard- 
ships in caring for her orphaned brothers and 
sisters, of whom there are. nine in her care, 


“There are six in school every day and it 
takes my best to keep their few clothes clean for 


All were sentenced to die in the electric chair on 
Feb. 27, 1948. Public sentiment and pressure 
resulted in commutation to life imprisonment. 


The Prisoners Relief Committe of the Civil 
Rights Congress called upon all decent Americans 
to make Mothers’ Day, May 13, a “Free Mrs. in- 
gram Day. 


“The continued ienpeideinenatnl of Mrs. Im- 
gram and her two sons, the forced seperation of 
this mother from her children, is an outrage to 
all motherhood and womanhood,” said the Prisen- 
ers’ Relief Committee statement. “Every Mothers’ 
Day is defiled as long as this brave mother re- 
mains behind bars. The President of the United 
States can intervene in the State of Ceorgia to 
free an innocent Negro mother and her two sens, 


iiaawer Builds 


Air Force in Europe . 


PARIS, May 3.—Gen. Dwight D 
Eisenhower activated a new U. S. 


mada for use in an anti-Soviet war. 
_ Eisenhower announced the crea- 
urges the students of Fisk Univer- 
sity, Nashville, Tenn., to “remind” | os 
the American people of the debt 
they owe to Dr. W.-E. B. DuBois. 


Under the heading “In the ‘Name 
of Justice,” the editorial says of 


Dr. DuBois: 
“A Fisk graduate, a Harvard 
docter whese doctoral dissertation 


is still an acknowledged standard | y rd 
:| Wage Boa 


) 
WASHINGTON, May 3.—Presi- 


in its field after half a century, 
university professor whe pioneered 
an important work on the Negro! 
problem, an editor who founded 
and brought to a high level of. 
influence and reputation ‘the mag- 
azine still historically the most im- 
portant of periodicals established 
under Negro auspices, publishers, 
essayist, creative writer, poet lead- 
er of the Pan-American movement 
and withal still a master of grac us 
living, DuBois might well seem 
to an unprejudiced eye the sum- 
mation of a very high set of ideals.” 
Mentioning Dr. DuBois’ 
for Negro rights the editorial 


mark, indeed the very hallmark of 
Americanism? 

“Yet, recently DuBois has been 
indicted as a ‘foreign agent’ for the 
part he played in a peace move- 
ment.” 


1,650 Still Out 
At Oak Ridge 


OAK RIDGE, Tenn., May 3.— 
About 40 AFL ironworkers re- 
turned te work on a vital atomic 
energy plant today, but more than 
1,650 other construction employes 
turned down union demands. that 
they end their strike. 

A Maxon Construction Co. offi- 
cial said no AFL truck. drivers, 
equipment operators or laborers 
reported for the first shift. 

The striking crafts were urged 
by their leaders to go back to 
work on the $225.000,000 K-31 
plant, but officials admitted that, 
maybe not all” of the workers: 
would return. 

The Knoxville Building Trades 
Council, the contractors and the 
Atomic Energy Commission band- 
ed together in trying to push 
through approval of above-ceiling 


wages sought by the AFL, mem- 
bers. 


a 
“According to the speeches of! 


professional patriots is not this the 


tion of the Srd Air Force, com- 


States. 


Truman Picks — 


dent Truman today announced the 
membership of the 18-man Wage 
Stabilization Board that is to re- 
place the defunct nine-man body. 

Fight of the old board are held 
over. Cyrus Ching will be re- 
| placed by George W. Taylor of! 
Philadel ohia as chairman and in 
addition to the three businessmen 
held over from the old board, ‘the 
President named three more, all 
jin charge of labor relations for 
their respective companies. 

The three new labor representa- 


president of the CIO United Auto- 
mobile Workers; William C. Birth- 
right, president of the AFL Bar- 
bers, and Joseph .Beirne, president 
of the CIO's communications (tel- 
| phone) union. The other three 
jare Harry Bates of the AFL Brick- 
layers, Emil Rieve of CIO Textile 
and ome Walker ot the AFL Ma- 


Prof. Hiskey 
Reinstated 


Prof. Clarence Hiskey, a former 
atomic scientist, was reinstated to 


technic Institute yesterday follow- 
ing his acquittal on contempt of 
Congress charges. 

The charges were filed against 
Hiskey when he refused to answer 
questions put to him by the House 
Un-American Committee. He was 
acquitted by a Federal court. 

Hiskey said today that his exon- 
eration cannot “repair the damage 
to my reputation.” 

“My acquittal and exoeneration 
were not nearly so widely heralded 
as were the unsubstantiated allega- 
tions made against me, he said. 
“The net effect of this inequitable 
treatment .. . had been te rob me 
of my good name. 


GET HERE 
IN TIME! 


Deadline for What's On: 
Previeus day at 12 aces 
For Sunday's ltsesue—Wed. at € p.m. 
For Menday’s tesuc—Pfriday at 1 9.™. 
Deadline for Advertising: 
Monday's tssue—Friday at ( aoss 


the British-based Sed Air 
Division and the 7th Air Division,’ 
newly activated in the United 


tives are John Livingston, vice- 


the faculty of the Brooklyn Poly-| 


¥ brethers can come home.” 


them. We will be so glad when our mother and 


Mrs. Rosa Lee Ingram, a widow, sharecropper, 
and mother of 14 children (two dead) defended 
her honor and home on Nov. 4, 1947. She was 
: attacked by a white farmer with a gun and a knife 
in her cotton field. Her two young sons, Sammy 


and. Wallace, came te the defense of their mother. 


10, N. 


We call upon the people to flood President Tru- 
man with Mothers Day mesages urging him to 
free Mrs. Ingram, and restore her to her family.” 


Contributions to aid the Ingram children may 
be sent to the Prisoners’ Relief Committee of the 
Civil i Congress, 23 W. 26 St.,; New York 


(Continued from Page 2) 


March 11. The projected rally 
also recalls the lecal and regional] 
congresses last autumn, embracing 
120,000 delegates on every level, 
out of which came the delegation 
'to the Second World Peace Con- 
gress in Warsaw. 


The campaign for the Big Five 
Pact follows the collection of sig- 
natures earlier in the year against 
the rearmament of Germany. Fer- 
Inand Vigne, secretary of © the 
Mouvement Pour La Paix, re- 
ported at its April 15 meeting that 
8,000,000 signatures to this earlier 
campaign were verified. 


SUPPORT DELEGATE 


Although leaflets, containing the 
Big Five Pact appeal are circu- 
lating widely, with space for 10 
signatures, these are not simply 
petitions but inscriptions of sup- 
porters of a specific delegate to 
the July 15 rally. 


The emphasis is net primarily 
on signatures, however. It is on 
getting expressions of opinion in 
favor of a negotiation among the 
great powers from every type of 
organization and public or pri- 
vate body. 


In the discussions at the na- 
tional committee meeting of the 
Mouvement Pour La Paix” in 
mid-April, there were two main 
themes. 


One of these was the necessity 
of greatly amplifying friendly dis- 
cussions among supporters of 
peace who do not agree with each 
other on questions of politics, re- 
sponsibility for the world crisis, 
religion or anything else. 

The stress is placed on people 
getting together and talking things 
over, and coming to a minimum 
agreement on the simple propo- 
sition that the salvation of France 
and of peace requires a Big Five 
parley and a pact. 


The second theme is the neces- 
sity of getting the plain people of 
the country t er in small 
groups, that is, to multiply the 
number of small groups which 
take a stand for peace instead of 
relying on departmental or region- 
al assemblies. 

Fernand Vigne cited the figure’ 
of 10 to 20 people as the most 
advisable form. And the prob- 
|lem is to get a real meeting of 


- 


- 
a . 


' 


llate.” 


minds around a minimum pro- 
gram. 

Such committees are being or-| 
ganized in every house, every 
street, 
every school. The challenge to 
communal or cantonal or depart- 
Hmental councils of the peace 
movement is how to bring the 
smallest common denominator— 
politically and organizationally— 
into motion. 

POSITION ON ELECTIONS 

It was significant that Em- 
manuel dAstier, former minister) 
and now a deputy, who is a leader 
of the national committee, said in 
the discussion that the peace 


movement will not take part in| 


the coming election campaign in 
the sense of supporting candidates 
of one party or another. 


Our task, he said,.“is to benefit | 
fromthe political activization | 
which the campaign will stimu- 
He also proposed that all 
candidates of all parties shall be 
asked to express themselves on 
the proposal for a Big Five par-| 
ley, and promise to live up to 


that when elected. 


Support for this ambitious pro- 
gram was indicated in the main 
report of Auguste Lecoeur, secre- 
tary of the Communist Party, at 
its Central Committee meeting 
last week, and stressed by Jacques 
Duclos in his summary. 

Lecoeur said that work in the 
peace movem@t was not a matter 
for to be left to “big names” or 
professional people—valuable as 
they are—but needs the full mo- 
bilization of every Party member. 

He emphasized, likewise, as did 
Duclos, that the problem is to get 
a maximum participation of ‘every 
Perty member in friendly discus- 
sions with non-Communists on a 
minimum program linked to the 
urgent questions of the hour. 

The “Mouvement Pour La 
Paix —in its national committee— 
unites considerably diverse forces. 
The main report to the April 15 
meeting was made by Rev. Bosc, 
a French Protestant minister. Dr. 


JOR APPLICATIONS ACCEPTED! — 


every factory department, 


French People Fight for Big 5 Peace Pact 


Tzanck, formerly secretary of the 
‘French world government move- 
‘ment, took part, as did M. La- 
beyrie, former governor of the 
Bank of France; Gilbert de Cham- 
brun, Catholic progressive deputy, 
and Laurent Casanova, former 
minister and member of the Com- 
munist Partys Political Bureau, 
and. Alain Le Leap, a secretary 
ot the General Confederation of 
Labor. 

One 


interesting item was a 
financial report by M. Jeoimeau, 
which recorded expenses of 
|3,175,000 francs since Jan. 1, or 


| about $9,000. 


| While this is a substantial sum 
in France, where the average 
pete is about $50 a month, it 
‘would indicate that most of the 
costs of the “Mouvement Pour La 
Paix are bome by its local 


whet On? 


Tonight Manhattan 


SEE “Mr. Smith Goes te Washingten,” 
and dance at lll W. 88th St. Friday, May 
4. Two showings 8:30 and 10:30. Refresh- 
ments. Contribution $1. Committee for 
| the release of Carl Marzan. 


Temorrow Manhattan 


SPRING FROLIC with Lincoln Brigade 
Vets. See Ad. Tix at bookshops and 23 W. 
26th St. MU  3-5057. 

SATURDAY NITE FILM CLAJB presents 
the timelier-than-ever expose of Washing- 
ten politics, Frank Capra’s “Mr. Smith 
Goes te Washington.” lit W. 88th St. 3 
showings beginning @:30 pm. Admission 
to members $1. Social all evening. 


HIT OF THE SEASON, gala social. 
Mancing and refreshments. Dance contest, 
surprises, fun for all. 702 8. Nicholas Ave. 

(i46th St.) 9 p.m. Subs. 75c. 
: DONT MISS “DISTANT JOURNEY,” 
: (Ghette Terezin) the new, powerful Creech- 
osiovakian anti-Nazi film; also, Czech pup- 
pet classic, “Mr. Prokouk’s Temptation.” 
Saturday, Sunday. May 5 and 6. Two 
showings each night, 6:33 and 10:30 p.m. 
Dancing ali evening. Piace: T7 Sth Ave. 
(off 15th St.) Subs. 83c pies tax. 


Tomorrow Bronx 


WILLIEK McGEE PARTYi Join us tn & 
pleasurable, wholesome evening at 7 W. 
Burnside Ave.. Ba. (right off Jerome Ave., 
180th St.). Tonite at 8:30 p.m. Subs. T9c. 


Sunday Night 

A FUND RAISING PARTY fer Willie 
McGee at the Rainbow Room. Bowman's 
Bac & Grill, 155th St. and St. Nicholas 
Ave. Sunday, May 6, from $ te 8 p.m. Fin- 
est cultural entertainment. Henered guest. 
Hariem CRO or call Hariem Office TR 
6-88982. Donation $1. 


~ VETERAN’ 7 SPRING FROLIC 


ALAN KIMMEL and His Orchestra Admission $1.00 | 


CNIGHT: MAN 5th, 


(ita. 
th ‘I ‘4 


1 At-Door : $150" 


Bel theese 
«¥3'\Astor Place 
PH TEF¢. oe he oe Be 


Tickets at Veteran's of the 
Abraham Lincoln Brigade, | 
is (Ee oak eee. 


(Continued from Page 1) 
pro-war position and made num- 
erous admissions which seriously 
damaged the thesis of a “pain- 
less” war which he is trying to 
palm off on the American people. 
BEHIND CLOSED DOORS 
The general gave his testimony 
behind closed doors after Demo- 
crats had thwarted Republican ef- 
forts to force open sessions of the 
so-called investigation into our Far 
Eastern policy. 

His remarks were taken down 
’ by a stenographer and were dis- 
tributed to reporters page by page 
as the hearing proceeded. Each 
sheet, however, was censored for 
“security reasons” by Vice Adm. 
Arthur C. Davis. 

So that interested Senators who 
were not members of the commit- 
tees could hear the- general, the 
_ hearings were transferred from the 

small room of the Armed Services 
Committee to the caucus room. 

The major thesis of the general, 
as revealed in the transcript, was 
the familiar one he has already ex- 
pressed publicly. He wants the 
war spread to the Chinese main- 
land in the hope that this vast 
country can be won back from 
the Chinese people. He would do 
this by full scale air bombardment 
of Chinese “supply centers” and 
railroads, by blockading Chinese 
ports, and by arming, equipping 
and then ferrying Chiang’s troops 
_ to strategic points. 


COSTLY IN LIVES 


MacArthur is ready to admit 
that the war in Korea has been 
and will be costly in its toll of 
lives and that the outlook now is 
one of stalemate. But that, he in- 
sists, is due entirely to the rejec- 
tion of his spread-the-war plan by 
the Truman Administration. 

If his plan is followed, he prom- 
ises an “easy” war in which Chiang 
Kai-shek’s ground troops (he esti- 
mates them at a half million) would 
do the fighting while U. S. efforts 
would largely be centered in air 
and naval support. 

Chiangs troops would have 
UV. S. military advisers down to 
the “battalion level” he said. 

In promoting his easy-war thesis, 
MacArthur paid an _ unwitting 
tribute to the peace policies of 
the Soviet Union. He did this in 
seeking to convince the Senators 
that if the U.S. spreads the war 
into China the Soviet Union will 
not in any way intervene. But to 
make this point he was compelled 
to reveal that all the military in- 
telligence in the hands of the U.S. 
shows that the USSR is following 
a policy of defense in the Far East. 

“I do not believe that it would 
be within the capacity of the So- 
viet to mass any great additional 
increment of force to launch any 
predatory attack from the Asiatic 
continent,” said MacArthur. “I be- 
lieve that the dispositions of the 
Soviet forces are largely defensive.” 

Referring . to Soviet planes, 
which incidentally he said were 
“excellent” in quality, MacArthur 
asserted, “their use, their logistical 
position, gives no indication of any 
immediate preparation for as- 
sault.” 

‘ As to the Soviet Union’s sub- 
marine fleet, MacArthur described 
them as “largely for defensive pur- 
poses.” : 

“Their training is largely to pre- 
vent an amphibious thrust by us 
into their harbors.” 

If the U. S. government would 

rmit him to bomb China he said 

believes he could have won the 
war “without a very great addi- 
tional component of ground troops 
to wind this thing up. 

If this bombing is not permitted 


In memory of our beloved 
husband and father 


ABRAHAM SIEGEL 
died May 4th, 1947 
a $10 donation to the paper 
he loved most. 
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however, MacArthur said, | “you 


-Iwould not be able to supply 


enough ground troops’ in Korea to 
be able to safely clear north Ko- 
rea.” 

“I don't know how many troops 
it would take to do that, but they 
are quite beyond the capacity 
this country to supply and main- 
tain with our base ten thousand 
miles away--and do anything else.” 

“All you can do” in Korea, Mac- 
Arthur said, “is go up and down 
like an’ accordion to an indecisive 
campaign and to an approximation 
of a stalemate. That was inherent 
from the beginning.” 

Typical of the general's racist 
prejudice, was his description of 
the army under Chiang Kai-shek as 
“a jerkwater group.” But he said 
that with U. S. equipment and 
U. S. military advisers down to the 
battalion level, they could be use- 
ful for his purposes. 

He made his publicized trip to 
Formosa to ascertain the strength 
and tentialities of Chiang’ 
army, he said. 


“I recommend at once to the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff that a profes- 
sional mission be permitted to go 
down there to make a study, and 
I sent a group of officers under 
General Fox. . . . They made a 
comprehensive study of what 
would be essential to put those 
forces in fighting trim. The report 
was a very compendious one, was 
submitted to Washington. In gen- 
eral, it was approved and it is my 
understanding that it is being car- 
ried out now, being implemented.” 

(Two weeks ago it was. an- 
nounced here that a U. S. Army 


‘mission was in Taiwan (Formosa). 


(Continued from Page 3) 
Rose Ponte, member of Bakers 
Local 1. ! 

Speaking for the Emma Lazarus 
Federation, Mrs. Esther Poyourow 
pointed out that the fight against 
anti-Semitism includes a struggle 
against the oppression of the Ne- 
gro people. 

Elaine Ross, administrative sec- 
retary of the New York State CRC, 
declared, “By going down South 
to save Willie McGee I am fight- 
ing for my own life.” 

Mrs. Frank Bock, of the Furriers 
Joint Board, and Mrs. Adele Vin- 
cent, of the Furriers Joint Council, 
stressed. that Negro and _ white 
workers work harmoniously in 
‘shops organized by their union and 
that Negro and white Americans 
can also live side by side. 

Molly Eisenstat, of the Jeffer- 
son School, cited the fate of Mrs. 
Rosa Ingram, Negro mother serv- 
ing a life sentence for defending. 
herself against a white attacker. 

As woman citizen and artist, 
Miss Maragita Gibbons -said she 
was participating in the delegation 
because she did not want it on her 
conscience that she had let fascism 
get under way in America. 

A platoon of uniformed and 
plainclothes policemen followed 
the delegation around Pennsylvania 
Station when the women departed 
on a south-bound train. Co 
tioned themselves at the front and 
back entrances to the coach until 
the train pulled out of the sta- 
tion. 


(Continued from Page 3) 
garoo court action, Nor are 
some northern states far be- 
hind the South in this out- 
rageous practice—for example, 
New Jersey, with its present 
shocking “Trenton Six” case. 

The case of Willie McGee is 
now at its supreme crisis. The 
fight for the “Martinsville 
Seven” was jost and the white 
supremacists were able to. per- 
petrate the monstrous official 
pogrom of executing these men, 
because of popular apathy. This 
must not be allowed to happen 
in the case of McGee. He must 
be saved. And he can be saved 
if the people will protest with 
sufficient strength and deter- 
oo to by Governor : 

issisgippi, an jPresidept 
the Und ie ? ' 


States. 


sta-) 


Trenton 


(Continued from Page 3) 
manded specifically Dective Lieut. 
William Stanley, the state's chief 
investigator, be produced as a wit- 
ness 


Volpe claimed, in answer, that 
any other witness called would give 
only cumulative testimony. Judge 
Smalley said he had to believe the 
prosecutor on this point. Earlier in 
the trial, however, Public Safety 
director Andrew Duch testified that. 
Detective Stanley made a report 
months after the illegal “contes- 
sions’ were signed which caused 
an investigation to be made of the 
Trenton Police Department. That 
report is in Judge Smalley’s hands. 
It is rumored by persons close to 
the Trenton Police Dept. that Stan- 
ley’s report was critical of the way 
in which the Police Dept. and the 
prosecutor went about “solving” 
the Horner slaying. 


Earlier in the day, Volpe sought 
to establish with John P. Rady, 
state identification. expert on the 
stand, that the murder weapon was 
a Royal Crown Cola bottle. This 
contradicts his presentation to the 
jury wherein he had promised to 
prove that the murder weapon was 
a green “Seven-Up’ bottle. 


Attorney Arthur Garfield Hays at 
one point in today’s proceedings 
attacked Volpe’s ethics in not rec- 
ognizing his duty “to protect the 
innocent. Volpe retorted, “As 
far as ethics are concerned the 
state will take care of its own ethics 
as it has up to this point.” 


Vigi 
(Continued from Page 3) 
corner of 126 St. and Seventh Ave., 


‘International Fur and Leather 


7 to 8 p.m. 


Follow-up to the delegation of 
top union members, led by Wil- 
liam Hood, recording secretary of 
Local 600, United Auto Workers, 
CIO, and chairman of the Trade 
Union Committee to Save McGee, 
will be a large mass delegation to 
Washington over the weekend, the 
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Unionists 

(Continued from Page 3) 
Union Committee; Clifford Mc- 
Avoy, representing Albert J. Fitz- 
san president, United Elec- 
trical Workers; George Kleinman, 
representing Ben Gold, president, 


Workers; Pearl Laws, Furriers 
Joint Council Women’s Commit- 
tee; Clifford Cameron, business 
manager, UE Local 475; Joseph 
Selley, president, American Com- 
munications Assn.; Cleothus Ja- 
cobs, president, Local 968, In- 
ternational Longshoremen’s Assn., 
AFL; Edward Fisher, Cafeteria 
Employes Union, Washington; 
Leon Davis, president, Local 1199, 
Retail Drug Employes, and Abram 
Flaxer, president, UPW. 


AIDE INDIFFERENT 


Before being rebuffed by Niles, 
the delegation met with George 
Treidman of the Justice Depart- 
ments civil rights section. 

The Justice Department aide 


Pave 9 


Textile 
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the crowd outside the mill. The 
crowd rapidly disappeared, some 
Saying they were going home to 
get their weapons. There was 
plenty of fire coming from the 
mill, Later a nomber of men 
took cover positions outside the 
gates. and returned considerable 
rifle fire.” 

From then on the mill was un- 
der siege for two hours until 50 
state patrolmen arrived. 


A number of parked cars were 
riddled with bullets that came 
from the mill. 


PROLOGUE TO BATTLE 


Before the shooting began, .some 
250 strikers had gathered outside 
the mill to stop the company’s 
third attempt to bring a loaded 
trailer truck through the plant 
gate. Sheriff's deputy C. F: Moore 
and Wake Forest Police Chief 
Floyd. Whitman were on the truck, 
and threatened to shoot the pick- 


was described as coldly indifferent 
to McGee's plight, informing the 
delegation that he was there to 
listen to them and nothing else. 


ment’ recently-completed investi- 
gation of the McGee case, Treid- 
man replied. “If I had known you 
would ask me for it, I wouldn’t 
have let you in here.” 

David Livingston, of District 65, 
retorted: “You know the facts in 
the McGee case. The whole coun- 
try knows he’s innocent.” 

Cleothus Jacobs, Negro long- 
shoremen’s leader, aroused by the 


Asked to release the depart-!) police officials left the scene. 


ets: Several pickets were knocked 
down as the vehicle inched for- 
ward. The truck tires were cut. 
Failing to get the truck through, 


Shortly afterward, a few min- 
utes before the gunfire came from 
the mill, a dynamite charge ex- 
ploded inside the mill yard. It was 
when the strikers moved closer to 
the fence to inspect the blast, ac- 
cording to Rankin who was with 
the pickets, that the fire came 
from the plant. 


Justice Department official's un- 
concern over the fact that a man’s 
life was at stake, told Treidman 
in an emotion-choked voice: “My 
people have been systematically 
kept in this position. They are 
determined to extinguish this op- 


Sea Cooks 


(Continued from Page 2) 
|bers and make gains as we have in 
‘the past.” 


By unanimous vote, the union 


pression. This is the feeling of | reaffirmed solidarity with ILWU. 


millions of black people here in 
America.” 


William Hood told Treidman: 
“Were going to call the Amer- 
ican people right here to Wash- 
ington. . . . You fried seven in- 


rally in Harlem tomorrow, tO; 
pages today and Monday, and) 
thousands of wires which must! 
reach Gov. Wright and “o-omepi 


Truman in the next two days. 


The National Council of Arts, | 
Sciences and Professions also called | 
on all intellectuals “who have not 
yet spoken out to join with us in 
urging President Truman to exer-| 
cise his exclusive powers for the 
commutation of Willie McGees 
sentence so that proof of his inno- 
cence may be properly presented 
and acted upon. 


The Harlem Civil Rights Con- 
gress will hold nine street meet- 
ings tomorrow afternoon (Satur- 
day) throughout Harlem, it was 
announced yesterday. 

Telegrams and phone calls wil! 
be sent to President Truman and 
Gov. Wright of Mississippi ex- 


| pressing the protests of the citizens 


of Harlem against the scheduled 
legal murder Monday night of the 
innocent Negro veteran and father 
on V-E Day. 


Meetings will be held at the 
following locations: On Lenox 
Ave. at 126 St., at 12 noon; 128 
St. at 12:45 p.m.; 130 St. at 1:30 
p.m.; 1382 St. at 2:15 p.m.; 134 


| St. at 3 p.m. 


On Eighth Ave. at 134 St. at 
3:30 p.m.; 132 St. at 4:15 p.m.; 
130 St. at 5 p.m. and 128 St. at 
5:45 p.m. 

-Weekend activities will culmi- 
nate in a party to raise funds for 
the McGee campaign, at the Rain- 
bow Room at Bowman’s Bar and 
Grill, 155 St and St. Nicholas PI. 
on Sunday from 5 to 9 p.m. 


Members of the Brooklyn Labor 
Youth League will start a vigil 
for Willie McGee at Kings High- 
way at the corner of Nostrand 
Ave. and Fulton St. today (Friday) 
6 p. m., and continue it through 
Monday midnight, the date set 
for the framed Negro’s execution. 

The youthful participants in the 
igil will also organize roving 
picket lines and man tables at 
which signatures will be collected 
fot * telégrams | } President 


ing: 
Truman to act in a case. 


a month ago. 


how the State Department knows 
McGee is guilty when it has avoid- 
ed speaking to him, his wife or 
his attorneys. 


nocent Negroes (Martinsville Se- 
ven). Youre not going to kill 
Willie McGee.” 

At the State Department's divi- 
sion of public liaison, Ben Crosby 


‘told the wnionists: “We're merel 


concerned with the facts wit 
which to answer the lies of the 
Communists abroad.” Crosby made 
it clear the State Department was 
not interested in saving the life 
of McGee or in his innocence but 
only in countering the effect 


One hundred residents of Far 


| Rockaway protested the scheduled 


legal lynching of Willie McGee 
and demanded his freedom in a 
paid advertisement appearing in 
the Rockaway Wave, a local news- 
paper. The ad was sponsored by 
the Far Rockaway Chapter of the 
National Association for Advance- 
ment of Colored People. Protests 


|\abroad of the wide publicity given 


to his frame-up. 


Crosby was challenged to tell: 


to President Truman were urged 
by the church and community 
leaders signing the ad. 


Classified Ads 


NOTICE: We will net accept any 26 by mal) uniess accompanied by full payment 


end copy of the statement printed below 
STATEMEN’ 


with signature ef advertiser 
OF POLICY 


The Dally Worker and The Werker will not accept an advertisement tn whicd 
any individual is discriminated against because of color or creed. 


The abeve policy i& 


fully anderstood 
Date etaih mcs 


—ADVERTISING DEPARTMEN!1. 
oy me ip placing my sdvertisement. 
Signeé ’ 


APARTMENT TO SHARE 


(Painting) 


ATTRACTIVE room, use of apt. and 
kitchen. Lower Manhattan. Prefer wom- 
an. Box 240, Daily Worker. 


PAINTING and decorating by ‘Zeke any- 
where in city. Comradely service. Call 
Dickens 5-6362. 


ACCOMMODATIONS WANTED 


QUIET male student, 21, needs place to 
live and cook, to $25 monthly. Cycling 
distance Brooklyn College; unfurnished 
room, N.Y.C., anything. Refs. Kern, 
AL 5-2738. Leads. 


APARTMENT TO RENT 
NEATLY furnished four-room apartment 
to jet for a couple, lowest East Bide. 
Inquire 80 Attorney 8&t., apt. 3, 7: p.m. 


ROOM TO RENT 


—— 


ATTRACTIVE, private room. WA 17-9423. 


HELP WANTED 


PART TIME dishwasher, guitarist, 
“Caller.”’ Catskill farm. Phone TR 
383-2449, 8-9 a.m. , 


FOR SALE 


(Appliances) 


FREEZER, 8 cubic feet, $349.95 vaiue, 

| special $221.00. Standard Brand Dist., 

. .143 - 4th Ave. (13th and 14th Sts.) GR 
3-7819. 


- 


(Autemebile) 


— 


1937 PLYMOUTH 
Call AT 94814, 


SERVICES 
LITT AUTO REPAIR 


| 


TR 17-2554, Ask for Litt or Jerry. 


coupe, R & H. Cheap. 


luteh, ignition. w St. 3rd fir. 


—— - 


( Upholste: ry) , 


SOPA rewebbed; relined springs retied in 
your home. Reasonable. Furniture re- 
paired, slipcovered, reupholstered. Com- 
radely attention mornings 9-1 HYcanith 
8-7887. 


SOFA %3$12—2 chairs $l1l—new heavy web- 
bing, relining, springs retied. In your 
home. Everywhere. Price incl. vacuum 
cleaning. AC 2-6$496. 


TRUCKS FOR SIRE 


ALL JOBS. moving. storage, all boroughs, 
closed vans, tow rates Cal) Ed Wendel, 
JE 6-8000. day-night. 


JIMMIE’S pickup, trucking service, small 
jobs. Shortest notice. Dependable, re- 
hable. UN 4-7707. 


— 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
PAYABLE {N ADVANCE 


Six words constitute one tine 
Minimum charge -— @ tines 


DEADLINES: 
For the Daily Worker : 
Previour day at i p. mm. 
For Monday's tasue— 
Friday 3 p. m@ 


ip thine Re IS 
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CLARK REPGRTS ON SOCIALIST LIFE— 


Soviet Workers Get 74% 
Of 1950 National Income 


USSR Far Ahead of Britain in Electricity, Coal Production; 
Machine Output Exceeds Goals Despite Marshall Plan Barriers 


By Joseph Clark Daity Worker Moscow Correspondent 

MOSCOW, USSR, May 3.—A key figure in the post-war five-year plan results 
shows that the working people received 74 percent of the national income in 1950. And 
26 percent went back to the state, collective and cooperative ors;..izations. for the ex- 


pansion of socialist industry and 
for advancement of the public | 
welfare. 

Some comparison with how the 
national income is divided in the’ 


U. S. can be gleaned from the 
profit. figures announced. by Gen- 
eral Motors last year. Counting the’ 
336.993 production workers GM 
macs. «, net <1 ine 
profit of $2,478 we é 
on each worker. 
When you 

count the gross @iie 
profits of the 2 
same corpora- 
tion, that is be- 
fore taxes, and 
when you de- 
duct the taxes 
which the 
worker pays — 
you will find JOSEPH CLARK 
‘that the worker received far less 


than half of values produced, 


The secret of the growth of 
Soviet riational income to 64 per- 
cent above 1940, despite the war's 
‘destruction, is its. socialist econ- 
omy. And the secret of the divi- 
sion of the national economy is 
also the fact that you can't find a 
capitalist around here. If you visit 
Leningrad you will see the build- 
ing of the old stock exchange—but 
now it’s a naval museum. If you 
walk around Moscow's streets you 
will find the mansions where for- 
mer bankers and _ industrialists 
used to live. Now they are chil- 
dren's homes, libraries and other 
institutions. used by the werking 
people and their families. 


e * . 


SPEAKING ABOUT compari- 
sons Soviet electrie power pro- 
duction increased 87 percent over 
1940. Just the increase alone is 
greater than the total amount of 
electricity generated in Great Brit- 
ain. . 

Soviet industrial production has 
surpassed that of Britain. and 
every other capitalist country. in 
the world—except the U. S. Great 
Britain was once a big coal export- 
ing country—now theyre import- 
' ing, that is carrying coals to New- 
castle. In 1940 British coal pro- 
duction was higher than Soviet— 
but with the 57 percent increase 
over 1940 Soviet production hit 
more -than- 260,000,000 tans. last 
year surpassing the British. 


To carry the comparison fur- 
ther--the Soviet Union was in- 
vaded, British was not; Britain -re- 
ceived billions ef dollars in leans, 
“gifts,” credits and Marshall Plan 


barred even from simple trade for 
cash by the U. S. government. 
And to carry the comparison 
still further here's the difference 
betwen a socialist peace economy 


and a capitalist military economy 
such as Britain has embarked upon. 
While the British people have to 
get along on a few ounces of meat 
a week Soviet workers are eating 
pounds of week each week. The 
Nazi invasion was disastrous in its 


: effects on the animal herds of the 


USSR. But last year the collec- 
tive farms had 40 percent more 
cattle than in 1940, 49 percent 
more pigs, 63 percent more sheep 
and goats and twice as much poul- 
try. .. . Retail stores sold 38 per- 
cent more butter and so on down 
the line. . . . By adopting a “guns, 
not butter economy both Britain 
ard the U. S. are insuring a re- 
verse process 

| ° * » 

TWO OF THE BIGGEST ac- 
complishments of the 4th Five 
‘Year Plan (1946-1950) were first, 
the reconstruction of the areas 
which had been occupied by the 
‘Nazis, so that production there 
reached and surpassed prewar. At 
the same time production in he 
Urals, central Asia, Siberia and the 
Far East grew phenonrenally. 
Thus, while the devastated: Don 
Basin was producing more coal 
and iron and steel than before the 
increased 2.6° times; steel, 2.7 
times, rolled metal 2.8 times. 


a . ” 


ALL THE BASIC PARTS. of 
the national economy—steel, ceal, 
oil iron, iron, etc.— surpassed the 
original goals set for the Five Year 
Plan. But the most noteworthy 
achievement and greatest perecn- 
tage gain over 1940 was made in 
machine production: When the 
U. S. government refused to grant 
the Soviet Union credit after the 
war and when it placed a ban on 
machine tool sales (for cash on the 
barrel head) to the Soviet Union, 
and when the U: S. ordered its 
Marshall Plan satellites to stop 
selling machinery to the Soviet 
Union, they thought they were in 
|a position to damage Soviet econ- 
omy. Here's what the Five Year 
Plan results. show: The 1950 out- 
put of machinery was 2.3 times 
greater than 1940. 


They've had to recast the no- 
menclature of production here be- 
cause sO many completely new 
machines and tools were pro- 


“aid” while the Soviet Union was 


duced. During the five years 250 


war iron production in the Urals| 


new. ty of metal cutting ma- 
chines for general purposes were 
put into production; 1,000 new 
specialized and aggregate machine 
tools were produced; also 23 new 
types of automatic and semi- 
automatic machines; new big 
pneumatic mouldi machines, 
pressure casting machines, centrif- 
ugal casting machines; 26 new 
types of automatic machine-tool 
conveyor belts, etc. 


In 1950 metal equipment was 
4.8 times higher than in 1940. 

Steam turbines increased 2.6 
| times. 


Electrical 
three times. 


Oil apparatus production increas- 
ed three times. 


Tractor production was 
times. over 1940: combines were 
up 5.6 times; tracter sowmg ma- 
chines 5.5 times and 150 new high 
| production agricultural machines 
were introduced into mass produc- 
tion. 


Those are the results of the eco- 


nomic “blockade” the U. S. im- 
posed on the USSR! 


o °o 
MECHANIZATION of the la- 
bor process, ending the drudgery 
of hard physical labor, was 
stressed throughout the Five Year 
Plan. Thus, in the coal industry 
‘mechanization of cutting, breaking 
and. conveying coal was 


Also 


equipment was up 


down 
completed under the plan. 


‘transport and loading of coal into 
railway trucks was completed. In 


announcing the results of the plan 
the State Planning Commission 
says work has begun to switch 
over coal mining to complex me- 
chanization and remote and auto- 
‘matic control of the work of ma- 
chines and mechanisms. 

Labor productivity was up. 37 
percent over prewar. How was 
that achieved? Not by driving la- 
bor but by mechanizing prediucton 
and increasing the skills and quali- 
fication of the workers. It’s an in- 
teresting development of Soviet 
industry that the more they intro- 
duce conveyor and automatic pro- 
duction the more they emphasize 
the skill and training of the work- 
ers. They aim to put all workers 
in the engineer category. Thaf's 
why you find that many factories 
have half or more of their workers 
in classes, courses, schools or other- 
wise getting some sort of training 


to boost their skills. 
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the mechanization of underground 
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THE AUSTRALIAN coalition: government of Robert Gordon 


"Menzies has sentenced publisher W: F. Burns. of the Sydney Tribune 


to six months in jail for “sedition.” Burns’ crin.e was publishing 
articles which said: “Not a man, not a ship, not a plane; not a gun 
for the aggressive war in Korea and Malaya.” Recent elections re- 
duced Menzies coalition in House of Representatives, strengthened 
Labor's although Menzies campaigned on issue of Labor’s opposi- 
tion to his program of outlawing the Communists. Population 
wouldn't buy his .redbaiting, but Menzies still maintains grip through 
control of both House and Senate. Background of election cam- 


‘paign included. considerable financial and political support for 


Menzies by U.S. State Department, reportedly in exchange for 
Menzies’ full support of John Foster Dulles’ war ‘program for Japan. 


SOUTH AFRICA’S. racist government has rammed through, 
Parliament, 76.to 69, the bill to disfranchise the Colored voters. It 
would give the Cape Colored population four white representa- 
tives in the Assembly and one in the Senate, instead of the present 
common vote in 55 constituencies, Passed in the name of promot- 
ing “better race relations,” the bill was championed by Minister 
of the Interior Theophilus Donges who called the opposition “Com- 
munists,” almost taking a leaf from the book of Gov. Fielding Wright 
of Mississippi. But the matter is not ended. Monday, May 7, a 
political strike in opposition to this racist measure is scheduled for 
all South Africa; The Council of Non-European Trade Unions, 
the Food and Canning Workers Union, -the Shoe and Leather Re- 
pair Workers Union and the South African Indian Congress are 
some of the organizations which have appealed to all their mem- 
bers to strike. 


SWEDISH WORKERS are going to pay for their Social Demo- 
cratic “middle way’ through the teeth; cost of living rose 10 percent 
during the last three months. Food, fuel, rents and clothing led 
the rise. 


IN THE COLONIES 


THE PHILIPPINES CONGRESS will hear Foreign Secretary 
Romulo argue for complete Filipino acceptance of Washington pro- 
posals this weekend, but will hardly put forward the real reason for 
the vast expansion of air bases and military installations the U. S. 
wants to build on the island. Real reason, according to British ob- 
servers, is because U. S. fears eventual defeat in Korea. Presidépt 
Elpido Quirino, worrying over the sharp increase in partisan activi- 
ties, has been asking the U.S. to come through on promises 
of financial assistance. 


IN THE NEW WORLD 


AS ROMANIA prepares to celebrate the 30th anniversary of 
its Communist Party on Sunday, May 8, the drives to electrify the 
countryside and to abolish illiteracy will gain new momentum. The 
bourgeois and landlord regime of the past left the new People’s 
Democracy a heritage of four million illiterates. The five-year plan 
envisages the complete abolition of illiteracy and will ensure all 
children of school age the possibility of attending school. More than 
20,000 schools for illiterates are to be opened in the next school 
year. The drive has already resulted in the promotion of a number 
of talented working: people to- responsible jobs which they could 
not have undertaken we For example, Maria Jurvadeanu. has 
become secretary of a local Union of Democratic Women; Vasile 
Oprea is now acting librarian at a local’ House of Culture; Cestin 
Hancu, a mason, is. publishing poetry in a. number of literary re- 
views. 
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SHOPPERS’ GUIDE 


Beauty Parlor | Moving and Storage 


IRVING’S 
“NEW LOOK” 
Hair Coloring 


» 


MOVING @ STORAGE 


FRANK GIARAMITA 
in £. ith St. GR 77-2457 


near rg Ave. 


| EFFICIENT @® RELIABLE 
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Beauty Salon 
Hair-cutting ¢ 
and Permanent Wave 

- Electrolysis 


736 ALLERTON AVE. 
(ADerten Theatre Bidg.: 


OL 565-0390 
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Opticians and Optometrists 


UNITY OPTICAL CO. 


Electrolysis 


152 FLATBUSH AVE. 
Near Atiantic Ave. — Oar Only Office 


ELI ROSS, Optometrist 


Tel. NEvins 8-9166 


DAILY 9 A.M. - 7 P.M. 
SATURDAY 98 A.M. - 8 P.M. 
EYES EXAMINED EYE EXERCISES 


Restaurants 


; IT’S SO INEXPENSIVE | 
‘to Rid Yourself otf Unwanted 


5 Hair Forever! ramous experts re- 
§ move unwanted hair permanently from # 
8 face, or body. Privacy. Sensational ! 
§ anew methods. Quick results. Men aiso ! 
§ treated. Free consultation. 
BELLETTA ELECTROLYSIS 


] 
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Rigged Greek Elections Even Void 
Name of Fascist Premier Venizelos 


110 West 3th St. 
Suites 1101-1102 @ 


(adj. Saks) 


: 
, 
1 
to 3-atis |S 
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PRAGUE, May 3 (Telepress).—The main feature of the municipal elections of April 
15 in monarcho-fascist Greece was falsification and terror. Today, the total returns have 
not*yet been announced, because they still need cooking. The Greek people, however, 


voiced their opposition to the 
monarcho-fascist war regime. 

In Athens alone, Telepress learns 
some 100,000 voters—more than a 
quarter of the total—were struck 
off the register. On the other hand, 
members of fascist groups voted. 
twice, three or five times each, In 


hexjer of cities and larger towns 
were treated as separate muunici- 
| Palities. 

The manipulation of registers 
was so clumsy that even monarcho- 
fascist premier Sophocles Venizeles 
himself was struck off the regis- 
ter, allegedly because he was not 
‘an Athens resident prior to 19407 


order to facilitate their multiple 
voting, voting booths were  or- 
dered to remain open after sunset, 
contrary to the law. 

In order to better “control” the 
election results of larger centers, 


He was of course in a position to 
demand his vote, but the rest of the 
Athens voters who were removed 
from the lists were not allowed to 
vote, 


Seme 6,000 of them assembled 


|'tested in vain. They were told by 
the authorities that if they insisted 
on the right to vote they could go 
to the vile or town where they 
were born and vote there! 
Despite all this, the progressive 
land democratic candidates, wher- 
ever they were allowed to stand, 
rallied a large number of votes. In 
Athens over 25,000 votes (16 per- 
cent of the poll) were cast for the 
“Democratic Rally,” and over 
15,000 (28 percent of the poll) in 


Piraeus secured seevn seats out of 


all democratic, working-class sub- 


outsile the Athens court and pro-' 


' 30. a5 » t 
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Piraeus. The “Democratic Rally” in|] 2. 


Florists 


SAGE‘S 


ROBERT RAVEN, Flowers 
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SFLOWERS: 


SAND FRUIT SASKETS0 
id Delivered Anywhere © 


Sizzling Platters 
Hamburgers - Dinners 


Dine with HARRY SELAFONTE 
FERMAN PHILLIPS 
BILL ATTAWAY 


24 hours a\day, except Sunday 
95 Seventh Ave. 8S. 


GR 3-8357 


(Sheridan Square) 


Insurance 


JADE — 
MOUNTAIN 


197 SECOND AVENUF 
Get. 12 and 13 Sts. — GR 17-9444 


© Quality Chinese Food 


CARL JACK. R. 


BRODSKY 


fire, life, compensation, etc 


799. Broadway . GR 5-3826 


Special Attention te Parties & Banguets € 
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* the peoples of the-East, is ex- 
‘tee igousted’ by: Con. Smith, whe in-| 
‘structs us: 


| Czardom? 


~ Our Time has been found eminent- 


_and in the introduction to this Eng- 


TUBERCULOSIS IN HARLEM—A PAINTING BY ALICE 
NEEL. This is one of 24 recent works by the artist now on exhibit 


at New Playwrights Theatre, 347 E. 72 St. 
. lived for years with her children 


Miss Neel, who has 
in a Harlem tenement, descends 


from an old Philadelphia family dating back to the Revolution, but 
as Mike Gold says, “her studio is the kitchen and her models the 


neighbors and the streets. Her 


paintings reveal that here is her 


true family.” Other titles of paintings in her new show (sponsored 
by the producers of Candy Story), mclude Uneeda Biscuit Strike, 


Save Willie McGee!, Fish-Market 


in Harlem, Russell Sage Founda- 


tion Investigates Poverty, Puerto Rican Baby and portrarts of Merc- 
edes Arroyo and Alice Childress. The exhibit runs through May 23. 


Why They Reissued de Custine’s 
1840 Book on Czarist Russia 


JOURNEY FOR OUR TIME. By sian people are like people every-| 


Daily Worker, New York, Friday, May 4, 1951 


ae 


IN THE. NEIGHBORHOOD 
Labor Youth League club-room, 
rehearsals had been in aoe 
for more than two_ hours. 
director, attractive and not yet 19. 
was critical. “Lets run dooudh 
that scene again,” she ordered. 

The group on the make-shift 
stage groaned with weariness, 
paused a moment, then moved 
back into position. It’s a long and 
tirmg haul from a finished script 
to a polished performance. The 
scene done, this time more to the 
directors satisfaction, she _ diis- 
missed the performers for a 15- 


minute break. 
oo eo o 


THE CLUB ‘membership, she 
explained, was preparing its entry 
for the state-wide Cultural Com- 
petition recently launched by the 
LYL organization. The fmals will 
be held May 18-20 at the Lea- 
gue’s First Empire State Conven- 
tion. 

“It's a good script,” the director 
asserted proudly. “One of our new- 
er members did it. It's about Willie 
McGee and it packs a wallop.” 


She reported the  one-acter 
“went on the road” several days 
ago at a club meeting. “Some of 
the neighborhood youth we in- 
vited were very impressed with 
it, and a few even promised to do 
what they can about the cam. 
paign.” 

The club s cultural work, she! 
continued, “is paying off ~right) 
from the start. The club’s really 
alive now and were helping the 
‘fight for Negro rights and peace 
in a new and exciting way.” 
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BEFORE EXCUSING 


herself 


Marquis de Custine. Pellegrini|where and only the government) to go back to rehearsal, she smiled 


‘& Cudahy. New York. 338 p.p. 
$4. Translated by Phyllis Penn 
Kohler. 


By Robert Friedman 


THE MARQUIS DE CUSTINE 
visited Russia in 1839. 


is different. 


different.” 
| o o = 


The people, too, are 


| DeCUSTINE’S work is service-| 
19th century 


able because this 
traveller also talked 


of the “Rus- 


His im-|sian mind” and the “Russian soul” 


pressions, set down shortly after- | in a mystic and pretentious ac- | 


ward, were what one might ex- 
pect from a cultivated French- 


ceptance of certain specific tea-| 
tures of life under one social sys- 


man molded to a degree by the 


tem as permanent national charac- 


lite and a ot a country which teristics. 


had already 


olution. 
Russia, of course, had not. 


ad its bourgeois rev- 


And 


‘tury 


This is utter nonsense in general. 
The “warlike” Swedes of one cen-| 
become the nation of neu-| 


| and said, “We mean to win the 

| Convention grand prize or, at 
'the very least, the prize for the 
best show.” Then, apparently as 
an afterthought, she asked “by 
the way, do you know how the 
| other clubs are doing?” 

The answer to that was sup- 
| plied at the State LYL office by 
| Bansovell Ward, administrative 
secretary. The outstanding Negro 
vouth leader: himself was the au- 
thor of Son of Liberty, stirring 
narrative about Nat Turner, which 
he presented, together with the 


Journey For Our Time is under- 'trality in world wars under differ-| Harlem LYL Chorus, at the Lea- 


standably filled with the authors 
denunciation of serfdom; the in- 
tolerable condition of the peasant- 

the splendor -of the court and 
the nobility wrung from the sweat | 
of the populace; the police terror 
and the sycophants around the 
Czar. 


BUT WHY, one might properly 
ask, should anybody republish in| 
English translation today, a cen 
tury-old work which is far from| 
being the most thorough expose oi 


The answer is that Journey For 


ly suitable for a contemporary pur-| 
pose. 

The explanation is to be| 
found both in de Custine himself 


lish-edition by Gen. Walter Bedell 
Smith, former ambassador to the 
Soviet Union. : 
‘As with the Nazis, who blandly 
indicted the Jews as Communists 
and simultaneously as internation- 
al bankers; the American anti- 
Soviet propagandists also expose 
their depraved cynicism by using 
directly contradictory charges. 
Thus, at one and the same time, 
it is “international communism 
which is “xg menace, with the Rus- 
sian people just yearning to be lib- 
erated by Wall St. 2 it is not 
just communism, but the “Russian 
character” (aggressive, naturally) 
which threatens the world. : 


THE LATTER concept. filled | 
with the reeking, arrogant chau- 


vinism of an Anglo-Saxon business- 
man who looks. with contempt at 


| 


“It. is not enough and basically 
it is not true to say, as so ‘many 
have said to me, that the Rus-! 


=. 


lder Soviet socialism. 


“\century versions of Mr. 


ent historical conditions. 
¢ o eo 


BUT THE REISSUANCE ef 
this book is a particular fraud be- 
‘cause under the spell of this theory 
of national personality, the reader | 
is intended to believe that the evils | 
of Czarist oppression and capitalist} | 
exploitation logically continue un- 
And DeCus-| 
tine is helpful to the capitalist bias 
lof the new sponsors of his book 
by extolling the middle class as the 
proper and ultimate rulers of Rus-| 
sia. Histery has proven De Custine 
wrong, as it will prove wrong the 
hectic dreams of the anti-Soviet 
General Smith. 

Socialism has come like a fresh 
clean wind to the Soviet Union 
blowing away the rot of Czarism. 
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BUT IF GENERAL Smith wants 
to revive an old travel diary which 
still has validity, we suggest the 
following, from Charles Dickens’ 
Martin Chuzzlewit written, it is 
worthy ef note, only four years after 


‘De Custine’s narrative. 


Martin Chuzzlewit arrives in 
New York from London, and lis- 
tens te a discussion among the 19th 
Walter 
Bedell Smith: 

“It was rather barren of inter- 
est, to say the truth; and the great- 
er part of it may be summed. up in 
one word, dollars. All their cares, 
hopes, joys, affections, virtues and 
associations seemed to be melted 
down into dollars. Whatever the 
chance contributions that fell into 
the slow cauldron of their - talk, 
they made the gruel thick and slab 
iwith dollars. 

“Men were weighed by their 
dollars, measures guaged by their 
dollars: v was auctigneered, ap- 
gen up and knocked dots 
its dollars. The next respect- 


Convention last 
It was acclaimed by 


‘gues National 
| November. 
5,000 youth. 


He reported many of the shop, 
community and campus clubs in 
the city and up-State are prepar- 
‘ing songs, skits, poems. paintings, 

short stories and dances. “The 
Competition announcement has 
really caught on,” he explained.|{ | 
“We expect every club will sub- 


rz > 
‘Distant Journey’ 


Presented Sat., Sun. 


The widely acclaimed Czech 
anti-Nazi film “Distant Journey” 
(Ghetto Terezin) will be shown 
this Saturday and Sunday night, 
May 5-6 at Midtown Film Circle, 
77 Fifth Ave. (off 15 St.). Added 
‘attraction: “Temptation, Czech 
puppet film. There will be two 
performances each night at ‘8:30 
and 30:30. Also continuous secial 
and dancing. Admission 83c plus 
tax. 
— , 
able thing to dollars was any ven- 
ture having their attainment for 


its end. 


“THE MORE of that worthless 
ballast, honor and fair-dealing, 
j which any man cast overboard 


from the ship of his good name 


stewage room he had for dollars. 
Make commerce one huge lie and 
mighty theft. Defaee the banner 
‘of the nation for an idle rag; pol- 
lute it star by star; and cut out 
stripe by stripe, as from the arm 
of a soldier. “re ANY- 
THING FOR DOLLARS.” 

|. Yes, De Custine’s Russia is 
Dickens’ American ca 

their war profits and their ull 
jremind us every day—are stil) with 
us, their stench ‘fouling up our 
‘country and the world. 


om 


and good intent, the more ample PHONE RHINELANDER 4-9273 AFTER 3 P. M. 


FOR TONIGHT AND SATURDAY TO SEE |. 
BARNARD RUBIN’S 


“Candy Stery” 


a New Playwrights Production 
SUNDAY SOLD OUT 
Extra: SEE THE PAINTINGS OF ALICE NEEL 
347 EAST 72nd STREET (bet. lst and 2nd Aves.) ' 
_. Admission $1.20 and $1.80, tax incl. 
Present: harrangemnantes fer theatre, parties 


mit at least one entry at the Con- 
vention.” 

AMONG THE ENTRIES will 
be a Trenton Six Cantata by a 
Queens club. Other Queens clubs 
are working on a one-act play, 
several poems and songs. Brooklyn | 
LYL entries include a _ puppet 
group, mural and dance group. 
Several Bronx clubs will submit 
crafts and photography exhibits. 
Bronx LYL also boasts of two 
bands, one an all-women’s band. 


“We have received similar re- 
ports from our LYL m Manhattan. 
up-State, industry and among col- 
lege students and teen-agers, 
Ward added. There are so manv 
entries, in fact, Ward reported. 
that both the Brooklyn. and Teen- 
Age LYL are holding run-offs. 

The State League is directing 
all its efforts towards uniting the 
Negro and white youth in the 
fight for peace, declared Ward. 
and “we regard cultural work as 
a significant and impressive means 
ito educate and organize for peace. 

“Pieasso paints a dove, Robeson 


Sl 
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Labor Youth Leaque’s 
Cultural Work for Peace 


| sings and Neruda writes poems. 
If a brush, a note and a stanza 
can hurt the warmakers so much, 


i then we want to avail ourselves 


of such powerful weapons.” 

CULTURAL activities, more- 
oyer, will help build a richer and 
more meaningful League club life, 
which is essential in establishing 
‘bread youth unity, Ward “con- 
tinued. 

“Against the war-makers chau- 

inism, brutality and pornography, 

well present our songs, poems, 
etc., dedicated to character-build- 
ing, the creation of working-class 
|morality, the spirit of international- 
ism.” 

Ward said the League's “long 
overdue’ cultural program aims to 
involve the entire membership and 

many other youth, while provid- 
ing guidance, support, encourage- 
ment and an audience for many 
talented LYL.ers. 


“We are confident,” he said, 
“many young gifted writers, ac- 
tors and singers will emerge from 
our program and will make their 
‘|contribution to our countrys 
working class culture, at the same 
that all of us study and learn 
nen the culture of our country, 
the Negro people, the Soviet 
Union and progressive mankind 
generally.” 

Ward _ greeted 
Peace Crusade’s nationwide cul- 
tural eompetition. “We have 
somewhat of an edge on athers, 
vou knew, and we hope to win 
one of those prizes in Chicago.” 


the American 


And to his hand are 


(A far and weary way 
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Stanley Revives 


“The Young Guard,” famous 


warfare carried on by a group of 
Russian youngsters will start a 
one-week revival engagement. at 


May 5. It is based on a story by 
Alexander Fadayev and directed 


by S. Gerasimov. 
Also on the Stanley program is 


(Soviet) comedy “Jubilee” with a 
cast of Moscow Art players. 


Soviet film about the underground | 


the Stanley Theatre this Saturday, 


a revival of the Anton Chekhov, 


That Men May Know 


By Henry George Weiss 
The law of change is a changeless law 
For good or ill the world must change. 
But man is not a drifting straw 
In a social stream on a chartless course 
Unless from life he would divorce 
His mind, his reason. He is Man 
With heart to dare, with wit to plan, 


the tools he wrought, 


The power that his science has caught 
In glistening tubes and gleaming wire, 
Atomic bombs—Promethean fire. 
Behold him potent to create 

Ladders to stars or annihilate 

His every hope, his every dream. 


hes come 


Out of the darkness and the dumb 
Reason-crowned with speech to stand 
Lord of these machines and land 

And fashioner of his own fate.) 

Will he understand—and 1 not too later 


HELD OVER 


NAT TURNER 


a new play by PAUL PETERS 
Tues. thre Sun. Only $1.20, $1.40. $2.40 
PEOPLE’S DRAMA THEATRE 
212 Eldridee St. ‘" ™~ Ave.) 
RESERVATIONS GR 5-3838 
Tickets alse at Bookiai:,. in». 4 8. 
Special rates for theatre partics 


“DEVIL i in the FLESH” 


“The Blue Angel’ 
PIRVING PL Core 
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Last ‘limes ‘today: 


WASTEROMECE of COMEDY! 


Bit ann a 


“KRAKATIT” & “BALLeT Guitucni” 
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QUERY TO FORD FRICK: 


Can Only White Players 


on the scoreboard— 


by lester rodney 


. Stanky, Giants 


Be the ‘Stanky Type’? 


National League president 
Ford Frick, asked what steps he 
had taken to end the dangerous 
beanball throwing which cropped 
up during the recent Dodger- 
Giant series, had this to say: 

“I have warned only one per- 
son, Jackie Robinson. I am sick 
and tired of hearing about his 
popping off. I have told Buzzy>s 
Buvasi to pass the word along 
that if Brooklyn cannot control 
him, I may have to step in. I 
can step in.” 

Robinson is just one of the 
principles involved in the Dodg- 
er-Giant squabbles. Far more 


serious than what he did, the 
time-honored batters’ answer of 
bunting down the first base line 
to draw an offending pitcher into 
bumping range, is the practice 
of the pitchers throwing “dust- 
ers” at the batters. About this, 
and the possible, nay, probable, 
culpability of an offending man- 
ager, Frick has nothing to say. 
He has “warned only one person, 
Jackie Robinson.” 

The reference to “sick and 
tired” by Frick is apparently to 
Robinson’s arguments with the 
umpires. Is Frick also going to 
“step in” against all the other 


aggressive, all-out-to-win type 
of players in the league who 
argue with the umpires, like 
Eddie Stanky? He never has! 
. Frick’s dodging of a situation 
in which he should call pitchers, 
umpires and managers to ac- 
count, and singling out of Rob- 
inson to threaten, is nothing 
more or less than rank white 
supremacy bias. It is so under- 
stood and resented by every 
player on the Brooklyn team. 
Frick moved from the Hearst 
Journal to the job as president of 
the league. It looks like he is 
still Hearst through and through. 


YANKS 


BROWNS 17-3 


SET A.L. MARK WITH 


ROUT 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 


Washington 001 030-030-—7 12 1 
Chicago 001 000 000-1 9 O 

Marrero (3-0) and-Grasso; Pierce, 
Mahoney (8) and Masi. Losing 


pitcher, Pierce (2-2). Home run— 
Yost (lst). 


11 RUN INNING 


ST. LOUIS, May 3.—The New York Yankee bats ex- 
ploded today in a 17-3 victory over the St. Louis Browns 


in a game in which the Yanks 


inning runs scored. It was the 
third straight on the western 
Swing. 

Allie Reynolds, making his first 
start of the season, coasted to the 


win in the first of a three-game 
series. 


The Yankees gathered 17 hits 
against five pitchers and 10 of the 
blows went for extra bases. They 
hit their peak in the ninth when 
they blasted nine hits, seven for 
extra bases, to push 11 runs across 
the plate. 


Gil McDougald, rookie infielder, 
and Jackie Jensen, rookie out- 
fielder, each hit a home run and 
a triple in the big ninth inning. 
McDougald’s homer was a grand 
slammer. 


Mickey Mantle, who had three 
hits, doubled to open the big 
ninth After Rizzuto bunted 
safely, MeDougald tripled, knock- 
ing out Medlinger. Jensen fol- 
lowed with a triple against 
Schacht,, and after Berra was re- 
tired, Collins hit his first homerun 
of the season. Johnson’s double, 
a walk and Reynolds’ hit knocked 
out Schacht. Then, against Her- 
rera, Mantle walked to fill the 
bases and Martin, batting for Riz- 
zuto, struck out. McDougald and 
Jensen hit successive homers. 
Berra then was. retired for his sec- 
ond out of the inning. 


Earlier, the Yankees tallied five 
( Tuns in the fifth with Berra wal- 
loping his second homer of the 
year with one on. That came 
against Stubby Overmire who was 
knocked out during the round. 


The ninth inning explosion was’ 


the most runs ever scored by an 
American League team in a single 
inning. 

McDougald also tied a record 
when his triple and homer drove 
in six runs in the ninth inning. 


LEADERS — 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 
PLAYER AND CLUB G AB 
Castiglione, Pittsburgh 6 
Ennis, Philadelphia 
Rebinson, Brooklyn 
Elliott, Beston 
Ryan, Cincinnati 


AMERICAN 
Easter, Cleveland 
Busby, Chicago 
Carrasquel, Chicago 
Fox, Chicace 
Coleman, St. Louis 


HOME RUNS 


H 
11 
21 
23 .390 
19 .388 
10 .370 


Pet. 
448 
15 
15 
15 
12 


SSSEz 


= 


11 
19 
21 
16 .381 
17 370 


RUNS BATTED IN 
Hodges, Dodgers 6 | Robinson, D’grs 15 
Jethroe, Brayes 5 | Coleman, Browns 15 
Williams, Red Sex 4 | Ennis, Phillies 13 
Snider, Dodgers 4 | Zarilla, White Sex 1! 
Robinson, Dedgers 4 | Deby, Indians 
Ennis, Phitlies 
Westlake. Pirates 
Pafko, Cubs 
Celeman, Browns. 


HITS 
, Rebinson, D’grs 


423 
413 


= 
evwvcoce 


‘4 13 
a 
4 
+ 


' | Dark, Giants 


Carrasquel, W. 8. 
Ennis, Phillies 
' Adcock,, Reds .. 18 


Ashburn, Phillies 


set a league record for ninth- 


LOUIS vs. 
SAVOLD HERE 


Ex-champ Joe Louis and Lee 
Savold were matched yesterday 
for a 12-round heavyweight con- 
tenders fight at New York's Polo 
Grounds June 13. 

Louis, who achieved his fifth 
comeback victory by winning a 
10-round decision over Omelio 


Agramonte in Detroit Wednesday 


night, will receive 35 percent of 
net receipts for the Savold bout. 


Savold of Englewood, N. J., 


of Control, will receive 25 per- 
cent. 

Louis, 37, and Savold, 35, will 
fight 12 rounds instead of the 
usual contenders 15 because ex- 
champion Joe refused the longer 
distance. Louis wanted only 10 
rounds for the June fight. Billy 
Daly, Savold’s manager, demand- 
ed 15. 

The winner probably will get a 
shot at Ezzard Charles’ heavy- 
weight crown in September. 
Charles outpointed Louis in a title 
fight at New York last September. 
Savold never fought Charles or 
Louis. : 

Louis, who had _ outpointed 
Agramonte at Miami in February, 
was again unimpressive as he 
he failed to stop the fast-stepping 


‘| Cuban. 


There was no question of his 
being the victor, but it was his con- 
tinued failure to score a kayo that 
left the crowd of 7,044 that paid 
a gross of $21,666.80 wondering 
whether his campaign wasnt in 
vain. 

It marked 44 straight rounds 
that Louis has traversed without 
scoring a clean knockout. He won 
via the tko route against Andy 


382 | 


Walker and Freddie Beshore, but 
both were still standing at the end. 
Agramonte survived both of his 


tests as did Cesar Brion rm 


Louis. 


who is recognized as world cham- 
pion by the British Boxing Board 


N. Y¥. 000 150 00(11)-17 17 1 
‘St. L. 001 100 100 

Reynolds (1-1) and Berra, Over- 
mire, Kennedy (6) Medlinger (8) 
Schacht (9) Herrera (9) and Moss. 
Losing pitcher, 


(Ist), McDougald (Ist), Jensen (3d). 


Boston 000 003 030—6 7 0 
Detroit 000 010 000-1 6 I 
Stobbs (3-0) and Guerra; Gray, 
Trucks (8), White (8) and Gins- 
berg. Losing pitcher Gray (0-2). 


Cleveland. A’s not scheduled. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 
All night games. 


: 


‘MAJOR LEAGUE 


STANDINGS 
(Not Including Yesterday) 
NATIONAL LEAGUE 


W. 
1] 


a 
bs 


Boston 
St. Louis 
Pittsburgh 
Brooklyn 
Philadelphia 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
New York 
- GAMES TODAY 
Cincinnati at Brooklyn, 1:30 
Pittsburgh at New York, 1:30 
Chicago at Boston (night) 
St. Louis at Philadelphia (night) 
AMERICAN LEAGUE 
WW. La Gi 


— 
he 


Neda om 
a 


Or CONN 


— 


Cleveland 
Washington 
New York 
Boston 
Chicago 
Detroit 

St. Louis 
Philadelphia 


GAMES TODAY 


New York at St. Louis (night) 
Washington at Chicago (night) 
Boston at Detroit 

Philadelphia. at Cleveland (night) 


Wednesday Nite 


SENATORS 8, BROWNS 1-— 
The amazing Nats kept going, win- 
ning behind Sandelio Consuegra’s 
exemplary five hit pitching as Sam 
— led the attack with three 
uits, 


3 
5 | 
4 
6 
6 
6 
10 
13 


SOVIET 5 RIPS 


: 


DENMARK IN 


TOURNEY OPENER, 109-13 


13) 


PARIS, May 3 (UP). — Russia 
beat Denmark, 109 to 13, today in 
the opening round’ of the Seventh 


Champion- 


The Russians, passing and weay- 
close layups, ne 
gh the weak' beat Switzerland; ' 


ing fast and scoring 
broke repeatedly thro 


Danish man-to-man defense and 
piled up a 45-to-6 halftime lead 
using only its sécond team. The 
first team took over during the 


another first 


-3 5 4 


Overmire (0-1). | 
Home runs — Berra (2d), Collins 


Finland beat Austria, S381, in 
_s 


' 


Dodger Dugout ... 12:30 P.M.... 


THIN, QUIET BILLY COX of Newport, Pa., one of the 
smaller big leaguers at 5-8 and 150 pounds, shook his head mourn- 
fully when asked if he. were ready to get back into the game 
against the Pirates. Off to his best start at bat, he had burned a 


finger on the left hand when a book of matches flared up. 


“Still blistered,” he said. 

His: roommate, the articulate Preacher Roe, who has a lot 
of schoolteacherly fun with Billy’s non-talkative ways, remarked, 
“I bet he didn’t even get to say ouch. ; 

* “You know,” he added with mock gravity as Cox grinned, 
“I keep him out of trouble on the road when we room together, 
teach him about playing with matches and all that, but I just can't 
be responsible for him here in Brooklyn.” 

It was the warmest afternoon of the young season. I asked 
Roe if he liked to pitch in warm weather and he said yes, but not 
too hot. Talk went to the weather in various locations. 

“Hottest I ever pitched,” recalled the lean veterant from Ash 
Flat, Arkansas, “Was one night up in Incianapolis. It was 107 
» + « yes, at night. Good thing we didn't play that afternoon!” 

He chuckled at a memory. 

“Was another pitcher on the club then, forget his name, 
he was sitting in the dougout sm | himself with a towell and at 
the end of every inning he kept asking me, hot enough for you 

“Well,” he continued, “That very next night it was his turn 
to pitch and the thermometer was up to 109. There I was a-fanning 
myself, not playing, and him coming in every inning with his eyes 
glazed and sweat pouring down him, and I gave it to him just 
as sweet, hot enough for you, every inning on the inning... .” 

* 


ALONG CAME Carl Erskine, the good looking young right- 
hander, first big leaguer to ever come out of Anderson, .Indiana, 
thirty miles north of Indianapolis and strictly basketball territory, 

How about these yarns about 107 and 109 in Indianapolis? 

He shook his head affirmatively. “Ask me, I know. And it's not 
dry heat either. You take the whole Great Lakes area, you get 
that damp, hot weather in the summer. Youll find lots of 
rheumatism and asthma in that area.” 

What was the hottest day he ever pitched? 

Carl thought back. “I remember pitching at San Antonio 
one afternoon when it was 114. I lost seven pounds that day and 
I don’t have it to lose. It’s dryer heat but it’s still some heat.” 

He pointed out to the field, which is a little above the level 
of the dugout seats. 

“Down there,” he said, “The dugout is lower than this. 
Your eye is about on the level of the field sitting down. You can 
sit there and SEE the waves of heat come dancing right one 
after another, like ocean waves, across the field. ... 

“Our catcher, I think it was Toby Atwell, he sweat so much 
he used to get violent chills. . .-.” 

* 


DON NEWCOMBE came up and sat down. He was going 


to pitch Jater. Here was a man who had pitched in Cuba, Centra 


and South America. What was the hottest game he ever pitched? 

He chuckled. “Montreal, Canada!” 

Honest? 

“It was a Sunday afternoon,” he recalled, “And it was the 
hottest day of my life. I pitched nine innings and lost twenty 
pounds. Over two pounds an inning!” 

He didn’t know what the thermometer read. “I don’t think 
I'd of WANTED to know.” 

Cal Abrams, Brooklyn born and bred, came up from the club- 
house and got into it. “Those Texas towns are real hot,” he said, 
“But some of the days when I was at Mobile were about the 
worst, That's on the Gulf. There and New Orleans.” He put his 
hands up behind his ears. “Sometimes I felt I couldnt breathe, it 
was just pressing me right here. Between inni Id put an 
ammonia soaked towel around my neck. It wo help for a 
minute, then start again on the field.” 

A Dodger publicity man came by and handed me the up to 
the minute statistic sheet on Dodger averages, made out for sports- 
writers before each game. ‘Lets’s see that,” said Abrams, took a 
quick glance and handed it back airily, “Just wanted to see 
who was on top, that’s all.’ 

His name led the batters with an even .400, compiled in two 
hits out of five official times at bat, pinch hitting. He's drawn 
walks three other times. He hasn’t had his chance as a regular 
yet this season and he’s itching for it. 

Do you think, I asked, that you're a better hitter now than 
last year this time, or the year before. 

He answered quickly and seriously. 

’ “I'm the same hitter. You just have to play before you get 
going. His minor league record shows a consistent mark around 
the .337 level, an exceptional average. . 

“Take Furillo,” he said, “He’s down around .200. Yet you 
know he'll hit because he’s done it before up here. You- wouldn't 
DARE take him out of the lineup, couldn't. After a while he'll 
get going.” 

How’s this pinch hitting? Tough? 

: . 


“PINCH HITTING is one job I don’t envy anyone,” he said 
fervently. “Now take Hank Edwards over there. He’s figured just 
as a pinch hitter, that’s his category. You just watch him in 
batting practice. The first round he’s not so hot. Then after awhile 
he loosens up, and he hits four out of five on a line, lots of them 
off the fence and over. He's taking his good loose cut. 

“Now he comes up in a game in the 8th inning for the only - 
time that day. Every time at bat for him is a crucial one. He's 
not taking his good loose swing up there. Can't. . . .” 

Timing, constant play is the thing, he said. 

“I remember down in Fort Worth after three weeks of the 
season I was really hitting. I had my swing in the groove, was 
meeting fast balls on the nose, lining them all to left and center. ... 
I sprained my ankle. I didn’t want to stay out too long and lose 
the edge, so after a day and a half I got back in there. 

“Well, those same fast balls, not TOO fast mind you, just 
the same fast balls, I not only couldn't hit them, for a while 


didn’t even really SEE them... .” a 
into a palm as the bell rang for the Dodgers. 


He punched a fist 
to take the field. 

“No sir, you can have pinch -hitting! I just want to 
it to the lineup and play steady, without ‘the pressure of ‘it b 
just a few game’s trial. .. . 1 KNOW what I can do then. . 


get 


